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CHRISTMAS IN THIS YEAR 


OF OUR LORD 


= 





NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY | 


Prayer for Peace 


“O Lord, may the journey of Thy divine spirit reign 
and triumph over the world. May the peace of concord 
and justice among nations be restored. May our prayers 
be acceptable and welcome to the meek and humble in 
heart. . 


Thou hast words which penetrate and overcome hearts, 
which enlighten intellect, which assuage anger and extin- 
guish hates and revenge. Break the words which will still 
the storm, which will heal the sick, which are light to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf and life to the dead. 


Peace among men which Thou desirest is dead. Bring 
it back to life, O divine conqueror of death. Through 
Thee at last may the land and sea be calmed. May the 
whirlwinds that in the light of day or in the dark of night 
scatter terror, fire, destruction and slaughter on humble 
folk cease. May justice and charity on one side and on 
the other be in perfect balance, so that all injustice be 
repaired and the reign of right restored, all discord and 
rancor be banished from men’s minds, and may there arise 
and gather strength in contemplation of a new and har- 
monious prosperity true and well-ordered peace that will 
permanently unite as brothers, through the ages, in the 
harmonious search of higher good, all peoples of the human 
race, one in Thy sight. 


Amen.” 


* Translations from the closing words by Pope Pius XII, November 
24, 1940. 
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Christmas, 1940 


HRISTMAS is the name of an ever- 

lasting fact at the heart of the human 
race. The fact shines in the words facing 
this page, words uttered by Pope Pius XII 
from the main altar above St. Peter’s Tomb 
in the Basilica at Rome. The Pope’s 
words were called a homily. They are a 
prayer. 

With the religiously minded of every de- 
nomination the Pope senses the gravity of 
the times. His only hope is based on a 
“peace of Christianity”. He prays that 
“there be set up an order of things more 
just and more harmonious . . . an order 
that would tend to give to every people 
in tranquillity, in liberty and in security, 
that portion of the earthly sources of pros- 
perity and power which belongs to each, 
so as to make possible the fulfillment of 
the words of the Creator: Increase and 
multiply and fill the earth.” 

The Pope speaks of ‘one immense choir 
of supplicants answering our voice, of every 
clime, of every tongue, dress, manner and 
rite, fired by one and the same faith, one 
and the same hope, one and the same love, 
to turn with us their eyes beyond the stars 
and send a humble supplication for grace 
and mercy to the throne of the Most High.” 

Praying for the dead and sufferers from 
the war he used these words: 

_ “Grant peace and consolation, resigna- 
tion and health to those poor people who 
are overcome by sorrows and tribulations 
of war’s calamities, to exiles, to refugees, 
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to unknown wanderers, to prisoners and to 
the wounded who trust in Thee. Dry the 
abundant tears of wives, mothers, orphans, 
of whole families, of so many left desti- 
tute; heavy tears falling on the bread of 
sorrow, eaten after long fast in cold hovels.” 


It is easier to regain something of the 
sweetness of Christmas because of these 
supplicating words from the Pontiff pray- 
ing from within the Basilica of St. Peter’s 
at Rome. 


HE inevitable disease of it. That is 

the phrase that comes so unhappily to 
mind as one reads of the throngs crowding 
underground shelters in so many of the 
cities of Europe. No wonder the British 
are coming to fear the germs more than 
the Germans. And the prisoner of war 
camps. Those interned men must be 
greatly in need of proper clothing, food 
and medical attention. One can only spec- 
ulate upon the physical, mental, spiritual 
effects of the whole foul, unnatural busi- 
ness upon the kind of society social work- 
ers will have to deal with when the bloody 
business is ended. 


URELY there are enough brains in 

Japan and the United States to find 
settlements for the disputes between the 
two countries without recourse to arms. 
Our country continues wisely to keep the 
able Joseph C. Grew as its Ambassador in 
Tokyo. The recent appointment of Ad- 
miral Kichisaburo Nomura as Japanese 
Ambassador to Washington means clearly 
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that the Japanese Cabinet wishes to avoid 
a break with the United States. He comes 
to us with informed American sentiment 
in his favor. When serving as Naval At- 
taché to the Japanese Embassy in Wash- 
ington a quarter of a century ago he was an 
outstanding favorite. 

It has not been overlooked that he strove 
valiantly to promote friendly relations 
with America while he served as Foreign 
Minister of the Abe Cabinet in 1939. 


HE Spirit of old London—the uncon- 

querable Cockney! A famous city tav- 
ern, windows all blown out, has the follow- 
ing notice up where the windows once were: 
Open as Usual. The little tea shop next 
door, front all blown away, announces still 
more cheerily: Open More than Usual. 


‘“‘TTYHE Supreme Court and Disputes Be- 

tween States,” the article appearing 
elsewhere in these columns, will encourage 
every believer in the processes of law and 
order for the civilized world that is to be. 
Without a judiciary for the nations there 
can be no protection of rights, no balance 
between states, in short no system of jus- 
tice for the nations. 


T ought not to have been necessary for 

our Department of State to deny the 
report from a Japanese news agency that 
the United States, Great Britain and Thai- 
land had agreed that the United States 
ships shall patrol and protect the Thailand 
coast. No one in America above the gram- 
mar school grades could have taken such 
a report seriously. 


T THIS writing ferocious bombings are 
being exchanged between the English 

and the Germans. We know that London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Coventry, Southampton, 
Plymouth have been pounded severely. 
How seriously, we are not permitted to 
know. The damages to German cities are 
known even less. It is our opinion that 
both sides are doing their best to limit their 
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destructions to war materials and food sup- 
plies of the “enemy”. But flying machines 
dropping bombs from five miles up cannot 
be sure of their targets. In any case what 
a commentary it all is. The cleverness with 
which we humans can organize for death, 
and the bungling ineptitude of us when it 
comes to organizing for life. Technical 
skills are running away with moral prin- 
ciples. Not until this process is reversed 
can we hope again for any solutions of the 
problems of unemployment and other wide- 
spread human miseries. Now is no time for 
pusillanimity or conflicting reformers. 


The Breakdown of Reason in 
War Time 


ERNARD LE BOVIER DE FONTE- 

NELLE, French writer of distinc- 
tion, died nearly two hundred years ago, 
at the mature age of 100 years. His life 
spanned all the wars of Louis XIV. Out 
of his many works Ralph Waldo Emerson— 
himself writing on the subject of “war’— 
picked this one sentence, saying: “and Fon- 
tenelle expressed a volume of meaning when 
he said, ‘I hate war, for it spoils conver- 
sation.’ ” 

War spoils things other than conversa- 
tion. It divides us, even over questions 
between right and wrong. It is the nega- 
tion of reason. 

If today we were English—to illustrate 
our point—some of us would be arguing 
that since Germany is bombing English 
women and children, England should bomb 
German women and children. Others of us 
would believe quite the contrary. To bomb 
or not to bomb, that would be the question. 
Some of us would be reprisal advocates; 
others reprisal objectors. To compose the 
differences by the use of words would be 
impossible, for the processes of reason 
would fail us utterly. 

If we were pro-reprisalists we would point 
out that there are no German civilians, for 
according to Nazi philosophy all Germans, 
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men, women and children, belong body and 
soul to the State machinery, alike fur war 
and for peace. We would note that in Mein 
Kampf Hitler advocates the breakdown of 
civilian nerves as one of the foremost mili- 
tary objectives. Retaliation is an inevitable 
phase of the modern so-called “total war,” 
we would say. No question of humanity 
enters into the German policy. The Ger- 
man people—civilians as well as military— 
are responsible for putting the whole of the 
English population in line of battle. Since 
we in Britain are fighting for our very ex- 
istence, we have no right to forego the use 
of any weapon which our enemies are using 
against us. Retaliation is essential, even 
as a means of shortening the war. Effec- 
tive reprisals are not contrary to the rules 
of war; certainly not if notice be given. 
The old distinction between soldiers and ci- 
vilians no longer exists, and reprisals are 
a part of the general strategy necessary for 
speedy victory. We must not allow the 
Germans to mistake our forbearance for 
weakness. To abstain from reprisals would 
mean tieing our own hands. When war is 
raging, the will to return evil for evil is 
natural and inevitable. So, if we favor 
reprisals, our attempts to reason would lead 
us on. 

Others would argue, as they are arguing 
in England now, that reprisals are a waste 
of time, money and material. They oppose 
every disposition to copy the Germans. 
They grant that it is a natural temptation 
to hit back, but they are sure that England 
will gain more by persistent and increased 
attacks against objectives known to be dan- 
gerous. As one Englishman put it: “If Ger- 
man barbarities succeed in winning this 
war, the cause of civilization will receive a 
mortal blow. If they are defeated by like 
barbarities, the rule will be little better. 
As a young man serving in the air force 
says: “We are fighting in order to preserve 
progress, civilization, and a Christian ethic 
in Europe; and it seems to me unthinkable 
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that we should allow the rulers of Germany, 
who care for none of those things, to in- 
duce us to ape the moral code of their Hun 
forefathers. There is, I think, no sense at 
all in living if we allow ourselves to sink 
to the standards of Anti-Christ.” Even the 
British Minister for Air has pointed out that 
England can not compete with the Ger- 
mans in frightfulness. Many Englishmen 
feel that any policy of “reprisals” for Ger- 
man methods of “total war” is wrong in 
itself, degrading to those who adopt it, and 
of no practical value. Admiral Sir Brian 
Barttelot, writing in the London Times, 
points out that England is defeating the 
enemy by the “skill and moral ascendancy 
of her pilots.” He goes on to say: 

“Tt is a case of the crusader against the 
thug—of courage to face great odds against 
a readiness to skulk from battle—of high 
endeavour against a fear bred of cruelty. 
Copy the methods of the Nazi and the 
grand moral of our Forces and of our peo- 
ple would rapidly fall. It would have lost 
its sustenance. We should be throwing 
away our principal weapon—character— 
which already is telling heavily on our 
more numerous enemy.” 


According to the latest estimates avail- 
able to us, upon this whole question of re- 
prisals, the English people are about equally 
divided; but there is evidence with the in- 
crease of German destruction that those in 
favor of reprisals are increasing. Thus we 
come to the point. Because of the imme- 
diate impacts of war those of neither side 
can reason their behavior. Like the maid 
in Julia’s garden, “they have no other but 
a woman’s reason” and think what they 
think because they think what they think. 

The mad house that is Europe is a for- 
bidding place for the processes of reason. 
Reason has to do with motives which in 
their reality make any fact intelligible. 
Reason distinguishes human from brute in- 
telligence. Reason is sanity, the mind 
rightly exercised. Reason is that which 
prescribes moderation, propriety, and jus- 
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tice by which is meant equitable and hon- 
orable treatment. When war enters the door 
reason flies out of the window. 

Airplanes, guns and explosives are not to 
blame for the devastations they make. The 
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blame goes back to the breakdown of hu- 
man reason. Both pro and anti war par- 
ties set peace as their goal; but, unable to 
reason together, they resort to the tech- 
niques of collective homicide. 











World Problems in Review 











The Costs of It 


CCORDING to the Associated Press 
of November 18 six major nations, 
excluding costs in lives and property, are 
pouring $50,000,000,000 a year into arms. 
This figure is established from the best 
available statistics but is by no means 
complete. The United States has barely 
started its down payments on its own mod- 
ern mechanized fighting-machine plan for 
defense. 

The outlays of numerous smaller coun- 
tries would send the total higher, and no 
one has yet begun to estimate the monetary 
value of the lost lives, destroyed wealth 
and devastated areas in those nations bear- 
ing the brunt of war. 

Embattled Britain, for example, has re- 
cently increased her spending to a rate of 
nearly $20,000,000,000 annually, or about 
as much as all of the United Kingdom’s 
47,000,000 people earned in a pre-war year. 

In Canada, with a national income of 
about $4,000,000,000, the armament 
budget for the current year is about $810,- 
000,000. Figures for other countries of 
the United Kingdom are not available. 

The great bulk of Britain’s outlay— 
probably about 85 per cent—is going for 
war purposes. 

The United States, with a population 
nearly three times as large, is spending this 
year less than a third as much on her 
Army and Navy. 

Next year the story will be different. By 
then the lag between voting money and 
spending it will be shortening, and Uncle 
Sam will be sluicing out more and more of 
the $17,000,000,000 which Congress ap- 
proved for national defense at its present 
session—and of additional billions expected 
to be voted after January 1. 





What war and the threat of war are 
actually costing the world can only be 
guessed at from fragmentary information. 
Government authorities say that Germany 
has published no budgets for the last four 
years. Armament budgets of other powers 
have been changing rapidly. 

Reports received by officials here give this 
picture of the arms budgets of major pow- 
ers, together with available estimates of na- 
tional income—which are very rough and 
often not closely comparable—to provide 
a yardstick for measuring the effort in- 
volved: 


United States—For the year ending next 
June 30, total budget $12,000,000,000, 
armament budget $5,000,000,000.  Esti- 
mated national income, $74,000,000,000. 

Russia—Armament budget for 1940, 
$2,850,000,000, on the basis of what offi- 
cials say is the actual purchasing power of 
the ruble. Using the same basis, the na- 
tional income is placed at $7,000,000,000, 
according to the official Soviet estimate. 

Japan—Armament budget for current 
fiscal year, $1,572,776,000. Estimated na- 
tional income, $5,967,000,000. 

Italy—Armament budget for present fis- 
cal year, about $2,000,000,000. Govern- 
ment statement on national income, $5,- 
750,000,000. 

Germany—No budget published. About 
a year before the war, German writers es- 
timated informally that the government 
took 50 per cent of the national income 
for armament and other purposes. Other 
sources have estimated that a higher per- 
centage of national effort is now going into 
the war machine. In the year before the 
war, the German income was estimated at 
75,000,000,000 marks (nominally $30,000,- 
000,000). 
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United Kingdom—Total budget for cur- 
rent year announced at $13,868,000,000 
last July, but present spending rate near 
$20,000,000,000. 

In many of the foreign countries, the 
outlays purchase far more labor and main- 
tain more troops than similar expenditures 
would in this country. The reason for this 
is the foreign countries’ lower wage rates 
for workers and pay rates for soldiers. 


The Far East 


ATE in November Japan appeared to 
be intensifying her efforts to bring 
about peace with China. The world was 
given to understand that the Japanese had 
decided at an Imperial Conference on 
November 12—the conference including 
Japan’s highest military and political lead- 
ers—to let it be known that such peace 
overtures were on the way. It was pointed 
out, however, that if efforts to negotiate 
with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek should 
fail before the end of November, Japan 
would recognize the Wang Ching-Wei re- 
gime at Nanking and go on fighting the 
Chinese under General Chiang. The Jap- 
anese forces were withdrawn from wide 
areas in Southern China with the hope of 
enabling China to maintain a feeling that 
she was far from defeat, and thus, without 
loss. of “face,” to consider Japan’s pro- 
posal§ with some show of favor. 

In the meantime negotiations with Wang 
Ching-Wei continue, according to the press, 
as a part of the negotiations with the Chi- 
nese capital at Chungking. Reports from 
Hong Kong as late as November 18 indi- 
cated, however, that General Chiang Kai- 
shek was not interested in the Japanese 
trial balloons, and that he would reject 
any peace -proposals made by Japan that 
did not conform to his program demand- 
ing the complete withdrawal of all Japan’s 
armed forces from China including the 
Northern Provinces and Inner Mongolia, 
and adequate guarantees that Japan would 
place her relations with China in the fu- 
ture on a basis of complete equality. In 
the meantime Chinese morale, it is reported 
from Shanghai, is higher than at any time 
since the war started, partly because of 
increasing British and American help, in- 
cluding the reopening of the Burma Road, 
Washington’s credits to China, and China’s 
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aid from Russia. It is reported that the 
Chinese people are now convinced that 
they can continue their defensive war in- 
definitely and eventually win. 

Chiang Kai-shek now views his war with 
Japan as a part of the European war which 
with American aid, will mean the ultimate 
victory of Great Britain. When that vic- 
tory is complete, Japan will be forced to 
withdraw from China because of the 
“threat of superior British-American 
forces.” 

In the meantime the three power pact 
between Japan, Germany and Italy appears 
to be in force. Under its terms Japan rec- 
ognizes and respects the leadership of Ger- 
many and Italy in the establishment of a 
new order in Europe. Germany and Italy 
recognize and respect the leadership of 
Japan in the establishment of a new order 
in Greater East Asia. They have agreed 
to assist one another with “all political, 
economic and military means when one of 
the three contracting parties is attacked by 
a power at present not involved either in 
the European or the Sino-Japanese wars.” 
Under the terms of the pact Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy agree that the pact does 
not in any way affect the political status 
existing between them and Soviet Russia. 
This pact is to remain in force ten years. 

The Imperial Rescript relative to the 
pact, issued by the Emperor of Japan Sep- 
tember 27, 1940, is translated as follows: 


“To enhance justice on earth and make of the 
world one household is the great injunction, be- 
queathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, which We 
lay to heart day and night. In the stupendous 
crisis now confronting the world, it appears that 
endless will be the aggravation of war and con- 
fusion, and incalculable the disasters to be in- 
flicted upon mankind. We fervently hope that 
the cessation of the disturbances and the resto- 
ration of peace will be realized as swiftly as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, We commanded Our Govern- 
ment to deliberate on the matter of mutual as- 
sistance and co-operation with the Governments 
of Germany and Italy which share in the views 
and aspirations of Our Empire. We are deeply 
gratified that a pact has been concluded between 
these three Powers. 

“The task of enabling each nation to find its 
proper place and all individuals to live in peace 
and security is indeed one of great magnitude, 
unparalleled in history. The goal lies still far 
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distant. Ye, Our Subjects, clarify evermore the 
concept of national polity; think deeply and look 
far; unite in heart and strength, and surmount 
the present emergency, to assist thereby in the 
promotion of the Imperial fortune coeval with 
heaven and earth.” 


The Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace 


ORLD Affairs is glad to remind its 

readers that neither wars nor rumors 
of wars ever end the will to organize the 
world for peace. The Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, for ex- 
ample, with headquarters at 8 West 40 
Street, New York City, aims to seek out 
and state the principles upon which inter- 
national relations must be reorganized, 
after the present conflict, if peace is to pre- 
vail. Because of the great changes now 
under way, the Commission does not at- 
tempt to deal with the details of any peace 
system. Having faith that the moral order 
of the world will be reestablished to fit 
changing conditions, the Commission con- 
ceives its first duty in the present crisis to 
be “to contribute to the establishment of 
permanent peace by strengthening the 
forces that make for international justice. 
If peace forces should fail, there will be no 
community of nations to organize.” 

The Commission is concerned with the 
organization of a durable peace, “a world 
in which international cooperation will be 
able to use human intelligence and natural 
resources for the economic and free develop- 
ment of all men.” 

Organizations sponsoring the Commis- 
sion are: The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, The American Union for 
Concerted Peace Efforts, The Church Peace 
Union, The League of Nations Association, 
The National Board of the Young Women’s 
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Christian Association and the World Citi- 
zens Association. The Officers of the Com- 
mission are: James T. Shotwell, Chairman; 
Clark M. Eichelberger, Director. Execu- 
tive Committee: William Allan Neilson, 
Chairman; Clyde Eagleton, Lucius R, 
Eastman, Charles G. Fenwick, Roger S. 
Greene, Emily Hickman. Studies Com- 
mittee: Clyde Eagleton, Chairman; Frank 
G. Boudreau, M.D., John Foster Dulles, 
Henry I. Harriman, James T. Shotwell, 
Eugene Staley, Quincy Wright; Margaret 
Olson, Secretary. 

The Commission purposes to carry on its 
work through the coming year, to circulate 
its study course, and to point the way along 
which nations may be able to find substi- 
tutes for war. 

In November the Commission issued a 
thoughtful “Preliminary Report” in which 
it pointed out that its problem is largely 
an ethical one, involving the recognition on 
the part of all peoples of the rights of 
others, the willingness on the part of all to 
make sacrifices for the general good, and 
a belief in the existence of a power in the 
world that makes for righteousness. 

The Commission finds peace to mean a 
dynamic and continuous process for the 
achievement of freedom, justice, progress 
and security on a worldwide scale; the 
meeting of emerging problems on a plane 
higher than massed physical combat. It 
involves whatever international organiza- 
tion is necessary under conditions of the 
times to protect the interests and to pro- 
mote the progress of mankind. The report 
says: “The alternative to organization by 
conquest is organization by consent. This 
implies a society in which nations partici- 
pate through law to maintain the neces- 
sary curbs upon national sovereignty and 
to establish international institutions to pre- 
serve human freedom, social justice, eco- 
nomic progress, and political security.” 
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The Supreme Court and Disputes 
Between States 


By CHARLES WARREN 


(Mr. Warren, Washington lawyer, one time Assistant Attorney General of the United States, 
is the author of: The Supreme Court in United States History; Congress, The Constitution 
and the Supreme Court; The Making of the Constitution; Bankruptcy in United States 
History, etc. In 1923 he was awarded the Pulitzer prize for the best book on American 
history published during 1922. On February 8, 1940, he delivered the Charter Day address, 
at the College of William and Mary in Virginia, on ‘“The Supreme Court and Disputes Between 


States.”—Editor) 


I 


HE Supreme Court is an American in- 

stitution in which all citizens—lawyers 
and laymen alike—should have a keen 
interest. 

On February 2, 1790, the first Supreme 
Court, appointed by President Washington, 
convened with a quorum (at its session on 
February 1, only three Judges were pres- 
ent). It met at one o’clock in the after- 
noon in a building known as the “Ex- 
change,” located across the foot of Broad 
Street at its junction with Water Street in 
New York City, and six blocks away from 
the Federal Hall at the corner of Broad 
and Wall Streets where Washington had 
been inaugurated and where the Congress 
was then sitting. In the second story of 
a hall, sixty feet long, in which the state 
legislature met in the mornings, there as- 
sembled on that day, Chief Justice John 
Jay of New York, Justices William Cush- 
ing of Massachusetts, James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania, and John Blair of Virginia. 
There also was Edmund Randolph of Vir- 
ginia, the first United States Attorney 
General. 

Writing to Randolph, Washington had 
said: “Impressed with a conviction that the 
true administration of justice is the firmest 
pillar of good government, I have con- 
sidered the first arrangement of the judicial 
department as essential to the happiness of 
our country and the stability of its politi- 
cal system.” This statement was true then 
and has been true ever since; for it would 
be impossible to say by what other means 
than by this Court the Bill of Rights could 
be enforced for the protection of the citizen, 
or the relations between the nation and the 
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states could be kept in balance for the pres- 
ervation of the rights of each. 

During the past few years, we have all 
heard much discussion, not to mention 
diatribe, about the decisions of the Court, 
on the subject of minimum wages, child 
labor, coal mining, labor, and other social 
and economic topics, under that part of 
the Constitution known as the Due Process 
Clause as well as under the Commerce 
Clause of the Constitution. 

From the recent millions of words and 
thousands of pages devoted to argument, 
statement, and misstatement on these sub- 
jects, many apparently assume that the 
only decisions of the Court of importance 
in our national life and history have been 
those restricting the nation or the states 
in matters affecting business, and social 
relations. There is, however, a great lack 
of proportion in dwelling solely on this 
phase of the Court’s functioning; for it 
is only within the last thirty years, that 
Congress has exercised its powers under 
the Commerce Clause on any subject other 
than railroads, liquor, and monopolies 
(with regard to which the Court has al- 
ways upheld the Congress); and it is only 
within the last forty years that the Court 
has dealt to any great extent under the 
Due Process Clause with state or national 
powers in economic and social fields. 

On the other hand, the really important 
decisions of the Court which have influ- 
enced the development of the United States 
during its first one hundred years have 
been made in upholding the general sov- 
ereign authority of the nation, in guarding 
the contract rights and civil liberties of the 
citizens against either states or the nation, 
and in performing one more function to 
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which special attention should be called, 
for it is little known and little discussed. 
This function is the exercise of power to 
settle with finality serious disputes which 
have arisen or may arise between the states 
of the Union regarding their boundaries, 
their territory, their waters, their sanita- 
tion and protection, and their contract 
rights. 

Many are unaware of the existence of 
such state disputes, and it would probably 
surprise some if not most Americans, to 
hear that in the past one hundred years of 
our country’s history there have been at 
least 77 reported suits each brought by 
one state against another in the Supreme 
Court, requiring at least 124 reported deci- 
sions by the Court; and that at one time 
or another, every single state of the Union 
(with the exception of Maine) has been 
either a complainant or a defendant in 
such a suit in the Court—all except nine 
having been complainants and all except 
eleven defendants. In addition, there have 
been sixteen suits by the United States 
each against a state; and there have been 
two suits each by a foreign nation against 
a state.’ 

Now, how did the Court get the power 
to require sovereign states to appear be- 
fore it and to settle their quarrels? It all 
came from a very simple provision in the 
Judiciary Article of the Constitution, giv- 
ing to the Court jurisdiction over “con- 
troversies between two or more states,” 
and requiring that such suits should be 
begun originally in the Supreme Court and 
not in any lower court. 

Why was this gravely important func- 
tion vested in the Court? Like most of the 
other provisions in our Federal Constitu- 
tion, it was not evolved as a part of a logical 
plan or theory of government. It arose out 
of hard, previous experience of men in the 
colonies and in the states prior to 1787. It 
was the product of actual necessitous 
conditions; and as Sir Henry Maine said, 
fifty years ago in his Popular Govern- 
ment, it “was the fruit of signal sagacity 
and prescience applied to these neces- 
sities.” 


1Cuba v. North Carolina (1917), 242 U. S. 665; 
Monaco v. Mississippi (1934), 292 U. S. 313; see also 
Ex parte Republic of Portugal (1922) 264 U. S. 575. 
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We are in the habit of regarding the 
American Colonies prior to the Revolution 
as having more or less common conditions, 
united in interests, and opposed only to 
Great Britain. The fact is that the colo- 
nies varied very greatly, both in racial 
composition, in economic and social habits 
and conditions, in religious views, and in 
some colonies even in language. Each 
colony was more or less of a landgrabber 
from other colonies; for their English char- 
ters and patents frequently overlapped in 
territory and displayed little knowledge of 
American geography. Hence, boundary 
disputes were frequent.? Differences as to 
commerce and matters other than bounda- 
ries also aroused much bitterness of feeling 
between the Middle Colonies and New 
York on the one side and New England 
on the other, and between New England 
and the South. When a declaration of in- 
dependence was being discussed, in April, 
1776, Carter Braxton of Virginia wrote 
that: “The Middle Colonies dread _ their 
being swallowed up,” between the claims 
of Virginia “and of those from the East,” 
and he was convinced that before they de- 
clared their independence “all disputes 
must be healed and harmony prevail” by 
the appointment of a_ superintending 
power; and if independence “was to be 
now asserted, the Continent would be torn 
in pieces by intestine wars and convul- 
sions.” Benjamin Franklin, as early as 
1775, had suggested that a representative 
Congress should have power “of settling 
all disputes and differences between colony 
and colony about limits or any other cause 
if such should arise.” 

The American Colonies were familiar 
with the power possessed by the King’s 
Privy Council in England to settle bound- 
ary controversies arising under charters 
granted by the King. Such disputes were 
heard in England by one of the Council’s 
political or executive committees, termed 
the Lord Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations, or by Commissioners in Amer- 
ica specially appointed from the residents 
of colonies adjacent to the disputants. 
Upon petition filed, the tribunal proceeded 

2 The Colonial Period of American History (1936), by 
Charles M. Andrews, II, 53: “Men living along the border 
claimed by both colonies, were wholly at a loss to know 
in whose jurisdiction their lands lay and to whom they 
should pay their taxes. Quarrels ensued, reprisals oc- 


curred and individuals were arrested and jailed and the 
whole region was in an uproar.” 
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in a semi-judicial manner to summon the 
opposing party; and if it failed to appear, 
the case could be heard ex-parte and deci- 
sion rendered. Three decisions in such 
boundary cases had been made by the 
Privy Council and were widely known in 
the colonies prior to the year 1776—that 
of Rhode Island against Connecticut in 
1727; that of Rhode Island against Mas- 
sachusetts in 1746; and that of New 
Hampshire against Massachusetts in 1741.** 
It was natural, therefore, that within eight 
days after the colonies declared their inde- 
pendence as sovereign states, John Dickin- 
son, on July 12, 1776, in the Continental 
Congress, should draft a plan for a pro- 
cedure to be set up by the new states to 
settle their quarrels, similar to that before 
the King in Council. His proposal resulted 
in a provision in the Articles of Confedera- 
tion in 1781, authorizing the Congress, as 
“the last resort on appeal” for “all dis- 
putes and differences . . . between two or 
more states concerning boundary, jurisdic- 
tion, or any other cause whatever,” to con- 
stitute a court for each case as it arose and 
to appoint “commissioners or judges” with 
power to proceed to final judgment, even 
if a defendant state refused to appear 
(Article IX).° 

Though such a provision resembled an 
arbitration more than a court, since new 
judges were appointed for each case and 


*«To these should be added New York against Massa- 
chusetts in 1764 (See Vermont v. New Hampshire (1933), 
289 U. S. 593, 598, 600.) 

3If parties could not agree on the judges, the follow- 
ing singular mode of selection was provided: Congress 
should name 39 persons (3 from each State) from which 
list, each party should strike one alternatively until the 
number reached 13, and from that number 7 to 9 were 
drawn by lot who should be the judges, with power to 
five to act. John Franklin Jameson, in his “The Predeces- 
sor of the Supreme Court,” in Essays on the Constitutional 
History of the United States in the Formative Period, 
1775-1789 (1889), says as to this method of choice of 
judges: “It seems obvious that we have here a reproduction 
of the machinery provided by Mr. Grenville’s famous Act 
of 1770 for the trial of disputed elections to the House 
of Commons. Up to that time, disputed elections had for 
nearly a century been passed upon by the whole House. 
The natural result of such a procedure was a scandalous 
disregard of justice, those contestants who belonged to the 
majority party being uniformly admitted, their competitors 
as uniformly rejected. To remedy this abuse, Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Act provided that 49 members should be chosen 
by ballot, and that from this list, the petitioner and the 
sitting member should strike out names og until 
the number was reduced to 13—a_ process which later be- 
came known, in the slang of the House, as ‘knocking out 
the brains of the committee.’ . These 13 with an addi- 
tional member nominated by each contestant constituted 
the authoritative tribunal. he act, celebrated at the time, 
was, of course, perfectly well known to lawyers in America, 
six years after its passage. It seems plain that, with the 
natural substitution of 39 for 49, we have, in this peculiar 
Process established shortly before in England, the model 
on which Congress framed its scheme for constituting 
temporarily a Judiciary body when one was required for 
land disputes.”’ 
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there was no permanent body, nevertheless 
this was the first time in history in which 
a judicial tribunal came into existence with 
a compulsory jurisdiction over independ- 
ent, sovereign states. Robert R. Living- 
ston, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs for 
the United States, wrote to Lafayette, Jan- 
uary 10, 1783, as to the one case then 
recently decided by such a tribunal: 


The great cause between Connecticut and Penn- 
sylvania has been decided in favor of the latter. 
It is a singular event. There are few instances of 
independent states submitting their cause to a 
court of justice. The day will come, when all 
disputes in the great republic of Europe will be 
tried in the same way, and America will be quoted 
to exemplify the wisdom of the measure. 


This was a remarkable prophecy, and one 
which was partially fulfilled when, 139 
years later, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice met for the first time at 
The Hague in 1922. 

For various reasons, only three courts 
were ever appointed under the Articles of 
the Confederation—one in a dispute be- 
tween Massachusetts and New York (June 
9, 1785); another in a dispute between 
South Carolina and Georgia (September 
13, 1786)—these two being finally settled 
by compacts. 

The third involved a dispute between 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania, in which 
settlers from Connecticut claimed title 
under its charter to lands in Luzerne, 
Northumberland, and Northampton Coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. For many years, 
there had been a semi-warfare in that ter- 
ritory with attendant bloodshed, and the 
warfare would probably have been even 
more prolonged and serious if the settlers 
had known that the land in controversy 
was, many years later, to become the rich- 
est coal mining region of the country, in- 
cluding within its limits, the present cities 
of Easton, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Wyo- 
ming, and Towanda. It was, in fact, an 
American Sarre Basin. The court ap- 
pointed in this case found in favor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1782; but owing to the absence 
of any power in the court or in Congress to 
enforce its decree, hostilities were soon re- 
newed. The situation continued trouble- 
some and dangerous. James Madison de- 
plored the lack in the Congress of “power 
of carrying into effect the judgment of 
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their own courts.”* Richard D. Spaight 
wrote to Governor Martin of North Caro- 
lina, October 16, 1784: “The disputes be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Connecticut for 
the Wyoming lands, and New York and 
Vermonters, with the support and promises 
which the New England States have given 
the latter, have sown the seeds of dissension 
which I think will not end without a civil 
war.” ® 

When the Federal Convention met in 
1787 for the framing of the Constitution, 
serious interstate disputes over lands, 
boundaries, and river rights were pending, 
involving at least ten states, as well as Ver- 
mont which had declared its independence. 

It is little realized now to what a high 
degree the states of this country then re- 
garded themselves as sovereign and inde- 
pendent, except so far as they might have 
surrendered certain rights of sovereignty 
to the United States under the Articles of 
Confederation. For instance, Connecticut, 
in its statute adopting a declaration of 
rights and privileges, termed itself a “re- 
public” which “shall forever be and remain 
a free, sovereign, and independent State.” 
Massachusetts in its Constitution of 1780 
(which is still in force) declared itself “a 
free, sovereign, and independent body 
politic or state by the name of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and other states used simi- 
lar language. In the midst of the dispute 
between New York and Vermont in which 
armed forces were being used, John Han- 
cock as Governor of Massachusetts, in 
1784, issued a proclamation of neutrality 
calling upon her citizens to refrain from 
aiding either party, and using language in 
part practically the same as that used by 
President Washington in his neutrality 


‘This lack of power of enforcement was referred to in 
the Federal Convention five years later, by James Madison 
(Yates Notes, June 19, 1787), who said: ‘‘Has not Con- 
gress been obliged to pass a conciliatory Act in support of 
a decision of this Federal court between Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania, instead of having the power of carrying into 
effect the judgment of their own court?’’ In his Notes 
of Debates, June 19, 1787, Madison reports his own speech 
as follows: ‘‘Have we not seen the public land dealt out 
to Connecticut to bribe her acquiescence in the decree 
constitutionally awarded against her claim on the territory 
of Pennsylvania, for no other possible motive can account 
for the policy of Congress in that measure?” 

5 Letters of the Members of the Continental Congress, 
VII. Richard Henry Lee, President of Congress, sending 
to John Rutledge, January 24, 1785, his appointment as 
judge in the Massachusetts-New York case, wrote: “The 
future concord and happiness of the United States depends 
eminently upon the wise and early settlement of such 
disputes.” 
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proclamation in the war between France 
and England and by President Roosevelt 
in the present war. 

Experience, therefore, had shown to the 
members of the Federal Convention that 
there was a grave need for a more satisfac- 
tory method of adjusting these boundary 
and other interstate disputes, and that for 
their adjudication a permanent court with 
power to enforce its decrees was necessary. 
And it was out of such necessity that the 
Convention finally decided to give to the 
new Supreme Court, which it was consti- 
tuting, jurisdiction ‘in controversies be- 
tween two or more states.” ® 

The fundamental reason for this juris- 
diction was that there are only three ways 
of settling a dispute—by force, by treaty 
or agreement, and by judicial decision. 
Now the Constitution, by express provi- 
sion forbade the States of the Union to 
wage war or to make treaties or alliances, 


*The course of action of the Federal Convention of 
1787 was as follows: Following the Virginia Plan, which 
Edmund Randolph originally submitted, the framers at 
first provided (on July 18) that the jurisdiction of the 
National Judiciary should extend to “cases arising under 
the laws passed by the General Legislature and to such 
other questions as involve the National peace and _ har- 
mony’’— but it had been the intention of the Convention 
(as Madison later wrote) that this general language should 
later be made more specific by precise enumeration. In 
a draft submitted to the Committee on Detail, Randolph 
specified that: ‘‘The jurisdiction of the Supreme Tri- 
bunal shall extend . . . to such other cases as the National 
Legislature may assign as involving the National peace 
and harmony .. . in disputes between different States.” 
When the Committee reported on August 6, 1787, they 
provided that the jurisdiction of the Court should extend 
specifically ‘‘to controversies between two or more States 
(except such as shall regard territory or jurisdiction).” 
Boundary and jurisdictional disputes between States, the 
Committee left to the Senate to decide through the ap- 
pointment of a Special Court for each case, picked by 
the Senate in the same way as the similar tribunal picked 
by the Congress under the Confederation. When the 
Senate Article came on for debate on August 24, 1787, 
John Rutledge said that “this provision for deciding con- 
troversies between the States was necessary under the 
Confederation, but will be rendered unnecessary by the 
National Judiciary now to be established.’”’ Dr. Samuel 

J. Johnson and Roger Sherman of Connecticut, James 
Milson of Pennsylvania, and Jonathan Dayton of New 
Jersey concurred with him in moving to strike it out. 
Hugh Williamson of North Carolina thought it might be 
“a good provision in cases where the Judiciary were 
interested or too closely connected with the parties.” 
Nathaniel Gorham of Massachusetts said: “The Judges 
might be connected with the States being parties.” He 
was inclined to think the mode proposed in the clause 
would be more satisfactory than to refer such cases to 
the judiciary. The motion to strike out, however, pre- 
vailed, and the Court was left with the power over 
“controversies between two or more States’’ as now pro- 
vided in Article III, Section 2, without any limitation or 
specification as to nature of the controversies, whether 
as to boundaries, jurisdiction, or other cause. And it is 
interesting to note that a prominent member of the 
Convention, Abraham Baldwin of Georgia, a Yale grad- 
uate, told President Stiles of Yale, only three months 
after the Federal Convention, that the delegates ‘‘had 
been unanimous in the expediency and necessity of a 
Supreme Judiciary Tribunal of universal jurisdiction in 
controversies of a legal nature between States... .” 
This was one of the very few subjects of importance on 
which unanimity prevailed. 
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or to make compacts without the consent of 
Congress. Some method of settlement of dis- 
putes had to be provided, and the only meth- 
od left, therefore, was settlement by a court. 

This being the basis of the Court’s juris- 
diction, it naturally follows that it has the 
power to determine any class of dispute 
(other than a purely political one). As 
an illustration of how really international 
is its power, when Missouri in 1906 sued 
Illinois (200 U. S. 496) for seriously dam- 
aging the flow of the Mississippi River by 
sewage, Justice Holmes in his opinion 
pointed out that such a nuisance caused 
by a European nation bordering on the 
Danube as against a nation lower down on 
that river, might easily under some circum- 
stances amount to a casus belli. In this 
country, he said, “if such a nuisance were 
created by a state upon the Mississippi, the 
nuisance would be resolved by the more 
peaceful means of a suit in this Court.” ? 
As Chief Justice Taft said in 1921, when 
North Dakota sued Minnesota (256 U. S. 
220) for flooding its farms by an improper 
drainage system, the jurisdiction of the 
Court “was conferred by the Constitution 
as a substitute for the diplomatic settle- 
ment of controversies between sovereigns 
and a possible resort to force.” 


IT 


For the first sixty years of our history, 
the only state disputes presented to the 
Court related to state boundaries, and even 
of this type of suit there were only three 
brought between 1789 and 1849—one by 
the State of New York against Connecti- 
cut as early as 1799, and the next two— 
New Jersey v. New York and Rhode Island 
v. Massachusetts—did not occur until the 
1830’s. The New Jersey case was settled 
by a compact after Chief Justice Marshall 
announced that the Court would proceed 
with the case ex-parte, in the event that 
New York refused to answer summons and 
file answer. 

The Rhode Island case was bitterly 
fought at every stage of the litigation for 
fourteen years, from 1832 to 1846. The 

7 Judge Shiras said in 1901 in this suit of Missouri 
against Illinois (180 U. S. 208): “If Missouri were an 
independent and sovereign state, all must admit that she 
could seek a remedy by negotiation, and, that failing, by 
force. Diplomatic wers and the right to make war 
having been surrendered to the general government, it 


was to be expected that upon the latter would be devolved 
the duty of providing a remedy.” 
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importance of the question involved can- 
not be over-estimated, namely, whether a 
boundary dispute was a political matter 
and which a Court could not decide, or 
whether it was a legal matter and subject 
to the Court’s power under the Constitu- 
tion. The facts involved were also of 
grave import to the respective states, since 
a strip of land on the southern boundary 
of Massachusetts of about 150 square 
miles, and the political and taxable status 
of about 5,006 inhabitants would be af- 
fected by the decision. The question was 
settled forever and the power of the Court 
was upheld, in a superb opinion by Judge 
Baldwin concurred in by all the Justices 
except Chief Justice Taney.® 

Since that decision in 1838 up to June, 
1939, there have been at least twenty-nine 
cases involving state boundaries. And lest 
one may think that such cases are of minor 
importance, let it be noted that in at least 
four of these boundary cases, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court was invoked only after 
armed forces had been called into play by 
the conflicting states and after bloodshed 
had occurred. 

As an instance of the seriousness of a 
boundary dispute, one may cite the case 
involving the northern boundary of Mis- 
souri and the southern boundary of Iowa 
in 1849, which involved sovereignty over 
a valuable strip of territory of about 2,000 
square miles—a tract about two-thirds the 
size of Alsace.° This controversy had 
been pending for twelve years; Missouri 
at one time had called out 1,500 troops and 
Iowa 1,100; to defend their respective al- 
leged rights. The conflict of claims was 
the more serious by reason of the fact that 
if Missouri prevailed, these 2,000 square 
miles would become additional slave terri- 
tory; if lowa won, they would be free. The 
Court finally decided in favor of Towa. 
Thus, just at a time when the dire question 
of slavery was threatening the stability of 
the Union in every political direction, a 
decision of the Court settled its fate for 
2,000 square miles of American territory. 
No wonder that Lewis Cass, Senator from 





8 New York v. Connecticut (1799), 4 Dallas 1, 3, 6; 
New Jersey v. New York (1830), 3 Peters 461, (1831) 
5 Peters 284; Rhode Island v. Massachusetts (1833), 7 
Peters 651, (1837) 11 Peters 226, (1838) 12 Peters 657, 
755, (1839) 13 Peters 23, (1840) 14 Peters 210, (1841) 
15 Peters 233, (1846) 4 Howard 591. 

® Missouri v. lowa (1849), 7 Howard 660; (1850) 10 
Howard 1; (1896) 160 U. S. 688; (1897) 165 U. S. 118. 
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Michigan rose in the Senate, in 1855, and 
said: “It is a great moral spectacle to see 
the decree of the judges of our Supreme 
Court on the most vital questions obeyed 
in such a country as this. They determine 
questions of boundaries between indepen- 
dent states, proud of their character and 
position, and tenacious of their rights, but 
who yet submit. They have stopped armed 
men in our country. Iowa and Missouri 
had almost got to arms about their bound- 
ary line, but they were stopped by the 
intervention of the Court. In Europe, 
armies run lines and they run them with 
bayonets and cannon. They are marked 
with ruin and devastation. In our coun- 
try, they are run by an order of the Court. 
They are run by an unarmed surveyor 
with his chain and his compass, and the 
monuments of devastation but peaceable 
ones.” 

In the case of United States v. Texas, 
decided in 1896, the ownership of Greer 
County in the then Indian Territory, in- 


volving 1,500,576 acres of 2,360 square . 


miles, more than the size of Delaware and 
over twice that of Rhode Island, was 
claimed by Texas as against the United 
States. Texas settlers had intruded on the 
Government public lands. Men had been 
killed. The House Judiciary Committee 
in 1882 had reported: “It is manifest that 
some means should be taken to settle this 
dispute as soon as possible. . . . Conflicts 
are arising between the United States au- 
thorities and persons claiming to exercise 
rights on the disputed tract . . . ; blood- 
shed and even death has resulted from this 
conflict.” President Arthur in 1884 and 
President Cleveland in 1887, by proclama- 
tion, had warned that “the aid and assist- 
ance of the military forces of the United 
States will be invoked to remove all such 
intruders.” In 1890, Congress directed 
that suit be brought against Texas; and in 
1896, this serious and long standing con- 
troversy was settled by the Supreme Court 
in a decision which fixed the boundary in 
favor of the United States and thus trans- 
ferred Greer County (now most valuable 
land) from Texas to Oklahoma.?° 

In 1906, another boundary case was de- 
cided which had involved bloodshed and 
had been brought by Louisiana against 


10 United States v. Texas (1892), 143 U. S. 621; (1896) 
162 U. &. 1. 
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Mississippi (202 U. S. 1), to save to the 
former State very valuable oyster fisheries, 
The controversy had been pending for ten 
years; each State had appointed armed 
patrols, and by statutes and by force had 
sought to exclude fishermen of the other 
State. Finally, as was stated in the deci- 
sion “in view of the danger of an armed 
conflict,’ the oyster commissions of the 
two States adopted a joint resolution estab- 
lishing a neutral territory, pending a deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. The situation 
was precisely that of an economic conflict 
in mutually claimed territory, which, if 
occurring between nations of Europe or 
elsewhere, would be very probable cause 
of war. The Court held that the boundary 
line claimed by Louisiana was correct as 
it had been too long in the past acquiesced 
in to be now revised. 

In 1921, a contest between Oklahoma 
and Texas and the United States was de- 
cided, fixing a boundary involving im- 
mensely valuable oil rights. In this case, 
settlers from the two states had located on 
the same lands in and adjacent to the bed 
of the Red River, and the seriousness of the 
situation is shown by the statement of 
Justice Van Devanter in his decision that 
“possession of parts of the bed was being 
taken and held by intimidation and force; 
that in suits for injunction, the courts of 
both states were assuming jurisdiction over 
the same areas; that armed conflicts be- 
tween rival aspirants for the oil and gas had 
been but narrowly averted and still were 
imminent; that the militia of Texas had 
been called to support the orders of its 
courts, and an effort was being made to 
have the militia called for a like purpose.” 
On initiation of the suit, the Court ap- 
pointed Frederic A. Delano as a Receiver 
of the territory involved, viz., 43 miles of 
river bed, or about 200 square miles in ten 
counties of Oklahoma and eleven counties 
of Texas. The Receiver, on taking posses- 
sion ejected all settlers and appointed a 
force of 12 picked men to protect life and 
property. He was the ruler, for five years, 
of a tract of land larger than the State 
of Rhode Island; and the value of the sub- 
ject matter involved in the case may be 
judged from the fact that in his final re- 
port to the Court, the Receiver accounted 
for over $14,000,000 worth of oil developed 
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by him in operating the properties from 
1920 to 1925."? 

Apart from averting force and blood- 
shed, boundary cases have often involved 
lands and questions of very great impor- 
tance to the states. Thus, in the Florida- 
Georgia case in 1855, the ownership of 
1,200,000 acres of land was at stake; in 
the Virginia-West Virginia case in 1871, 
two whole counties (Jefferson and Berke- 
ley); in the Jowa-Iilinois case in 1893, the 
valuable right to tax the numerous bridges 
across the Mississippi River from Keokuk 
to Dubuque; in the Virginia-Tennessee 
case in 1893, a strip of territory 118 miles 
in length by five in width; in the Washing- 
ton-Oregon case, in 1908, valuable salmon 
fisheries; in the New Mexico-Colorado 
case in 1925, a long strip of Colorado’s 
southern boundary, including a town, two 
villages and five post offices; in the New 
Jersey-Delaware case, in 1934, very valu- 
able oyster fisheries in Delaware Bay and 
River. In the New Mexico-Texas case in 
1927, in which I acted as Special Master 
appointed by the Court, in deciding the 
boundary between the two states north of 
El Paso, the Court was obliged to decide 
where the boundary between the Republic 
of Mexico and the United States lay in the 
year 1850.'* 


III 


During the past thirty-six years, how- 
ever, as the economic relations between 
the states have become more complicated, 
with the advance of modern life, cases pre- 
senting facts and law of great difficulty 
and of even more vital importance to the 
states have been brought before the Court. 

In 1900, a novel and very grave source 
of dispute was presented in a suit by Louisi- 
ana against Texas (176 U.S. 1). The lat- 
ter state by statute had given to her officials 
wide powers to enforce very drastic quaran- 
tine regulations and to detain vessels, 
persons, and property coming into Texas. 
In 1899, a health officer of Texas took ad- 
vantage of a single case of yellow fever 


"Oklahoma v. Texas (1921), 256 U. S. 70; (1922) 
258 U. S. 606; (1923) 260 U. S. 606. 

% Florida v. Georgia (1850). 11 Howard 293; (1855) 
17 Howard 478; Virginia v. West Virginia (1871), 11 
Wallace 39, 67; Iowa v. Illinois (1893), 147 U. S. 1; 
Washington v. Oregon (1908), 211 U. S. 127; Virginia v. 
Tennessee (1893), 148 U. S. 509; New Mexico v. Colorado 
(1925), 267 U. S. 30, 582: New Mexico v. Texas (1927), 
Py U. S. 279; New Jersey v. Delaware (1934), 291 U. S. 
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in New Orleans to lay an embargo on all 
commerce between that city and the State 
of Texas, and this embargo was enforced 
by armed guards posted at the frontier. 
Louisiana alleged that the yellow fever was 
a mere pretext, that the real motive was to 
divert commerce from New Orleans to the 
port of Galveston in Texas, and that this 
was shown by the fact that no embargo was 
maintained against commerce coming to 
Galveston from the seriously infected ports 
of Mexico. Accordingly, Louisiana sought 
an injunction against Texas and its officials. 
The vital issue was raised as to the extent 
to which a sovereign state may manipulate 
its own domestic laws for the purpose, or 
with the necessary result, of inflicting a di- 
rect injury on another state. The Court 
found that the action of the Texas health 
officer had not been the act of the state, 
and so dismissed the suit; but the language 
of Justice Brown (who filed a concurring 
opinion) is particularly significant as show- 
ing that the source of the dispute which 
thus came before the Court for adjudication 
was precisely such as, if arising between 
foreign nations, might occasion a war, and 
that if the facts had been sufficient, the 
Court might well have had jurisdiction. 
Said Justice Brown: 

In view of the solicitude which, from time im- 
memorial, states have manifested for the interest 
of their own citizens; of the fact that wars are 
frequently waged by states in vindication of 
individual rights of which the last war with 
England, the opium war of 1840 between Great 
Britain and China, and the war which is now 
being carried on in South Africa between Great 
Britain and the Transvaal Republic, are all not- 
able examples. ...It would seem a strange 
anomaly if a state of this Union, which is pro- 
hibited by the Constitution from levying war 
upon another state, could not invoke the author- 
ity of this Court by suit, to raise an embargo 
which had been established by another state 
against its citizens and their property. 


A year later, in 1901, the Court had 
before it another serious source of state 
controversy when Missouri filed against 
Illinois a bill in equity seeking to enjoin the 
latter state from diverting the sewage of 
Chicago from Lake Michigan into the IIli- 
nois River and eventually so polluting the 
waters of the Mississippi as to endanger 
through typhoid germs the health of the 
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citizens of Missouri. There was thus pre- 
sented the grave question as to how far one 
state could institute a public nuisance, to 
the detriment of another. The right of the 
Court to take jurisdiction over any such 
question was vigorously assailed by Illinois; 
but the Court sustained its power to act, 
and held that if the health and comfort of 
the inhabitants of a state are so threatened, 
the state itself is a proper party to repre- 
sent them.’* The Court, however, recog- 
nized that a decision on the question might 
determine the future use of the rivers in 
this country; and it refused to make a final 
disposition of the case until after fullest 
evidence had been taken. As _ Justice 
Holmes said: 

It is a question of first magnitude whether 
the destiny of the great rivers is to be the sewers 
of the cities along their banks or to be protected 
against everything which threatens their purity. 
To decide the matter at one blow by an irrevoca- 
ble fiat would be at least premature. 


While the Court finally found the evi- 
dence to be insufficient and dismissed the 
case, its decision gave assurance that it 
would defend the right of a state against a 
nuisance created by another state. 

Two later cases have arisen presenting 
the fact of such a nuisance—one by New 
York against New Jersey to enjoin the Pas- 
saic Valley Sewage Commission from pol- 
luting the waters of the New York Upper 
Bay to the “grave injury to the health, 
property, and commercial welfare of the 
State of New York.” (256 U. S. 296.) 
The Court, after thirteen years of hearings 
and argument finally held in 1921, that: 
“Considering all of this evidence . . . we 
must conclude that the complainants have 
failed to show by the convincing evidence 
which the law requires that the sewerage 

. would so corrupt the water of the 
Bay as to create a public nuisance . . . or 
that it would seriously add to the pollution 
of it.” Recognizing, however, the impor- 
tance of the ruling which it was making to 
the great population interested, it stated 
that it would dismiss the bill without preju- 
dice to the right of New York to renew its 
application, if conditions should change in 
the future. 

In New Jersey v. New York, in 1931, 


18 Missomri v. Illinois (1901), 180 U. S. 208; (1906) 
200 U. S. 496, 598. 
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the dumping of garbage by the defendant 
to the injury and pollution of the plain- 
tiff’s waters and beaches was enjoined by 
the Court in a decree ordering New York 
City to construct incinerators for its gar- 
bage, and in case of failure to construct 
them within a fixed time to pay to New 
Jersey the sum of $5,000 a day in dam- 
ages.'* 
IV 


Of recent years, the cases most vital to 
the prosperity of the states, and of greatest 
effect upon their future economic and his- 
torical development, have been those deal- 
ing with the rights to water. Men on the 
eastern seaboard do not fully realize the 
part that water plays in the arid regions of 
the southwest, and of the northwest, where 
water means life and property to millions 
of people. Without it, a state may stand 
still or wither away; its agriculture may 
decline, its inhabitants remove, its pros- 
perity vanish. No more determined and 
vigorous conflicts have arisen since slavery 
days than those maintained in the assertion 
by states of their claims to the waters of 
interstate rivers, especially for irrigation 
purposes. And no decisions of more far- 
reaching or historical importance have been 
made by the Court than those establishing 
the respective rights of states on such 
rivers. 

The first great case arose in 1901 (finally 
decided in 1907), when Kansas attempted 
to enjoin Colorado from diverting the 
waters of the Arkansas River to irrigate 
very valuable lands in Colorado, to the 
injury of Kansas farms for 310 miles, 
theretofore irrigated, and of Kansas cattle 
grazers dependent on the waters of the 
river.'° The Court laid down the prin- 
ciple that the dispute must be adjusted 
“upon the basis of equality of rights be- 
tween states, so as to secure as far as pos- 
sible to Colorado the benefits of irrigation 
without depriving Kansas of the like bene- 
ficial effects of a flowing stream.” It held 
that upon the facts proved the result of ap- 
propriation of water by Colorado had been 
the reclamation of large areas in Colorado, 


14 New Jersey v. New York (1931), 283 U. S. 473; 
(1933) 290 U. S. 237. 

18 A case of lesser importance was decided as early as 
1876 between South Carolina and Georgia when the latter 
State was enjoined from obstructing navigation and the 
progress of interstate commerce in the Swanee River. 
South Carolina v. Georgia (1876), 93 U. S. 4. 
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transforming thousands of acres into fer- 
tile fields and rendering possible their oc- 
cupation and cultivation when otherwise 
they would have continued barren and un- 
occupied; that while the influence of such 
diversion had been of perceptible injury 
to portions of the Arkansas Valley in Kan- 
sas, yet to the great body of the valley it 
had worked little, if any, detriment. The 
bill was dismissed, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to the right of Kansas to institute new 
proceedings “whenever it shall appear that 
through a material increase in the depletion 
of the waters of the Arkansas River by 
Colorado, its corporations or citizens, the 
substantial interests of Kansas are being 
injured to the extent of destroying the 
equitable apportionment of benefits be- 
tween the two states resulting from the flow 
of the river.”*® The principle of equitable 
division of river water was thus established, 
in a case where one state recognized the 
local law of prior appropriation, and the 
other state the old common law of riparian 
rights. 

In 1922, a case was decided (after eleven 
years of hearings), in which the local law 
recognized in both states was that of prior 
appropriation. Wyoming sought to enjoin 
Colorado from diverting from the Laramie 
River a vast quantity of water which 
would deprive Wyoming farms of waters 
theretofore appropriated and used for irri- 
gation. The Court decided that it would 
be equitable to determine the rights of 
the states as between themselves by the 
same doctrine of law which each state ap- 
plied to individuals within the state. It 
held, therefore, that Wyoming, having 
made prior appropriations of one river, was 
entitled to prior rights in the waters; and 
it fixed the precise quantity of water which 
Colorado should be allowed to take.'? 

In 1931, Connecticut sought to enjoin 
Massachusetts from diverting for the water 
supply of the eastern part of the state, cer- 
tain rivers tributary to the Connecticut 
River which otherwise would have flowed 
down into Connecticut. It alleged injury to 
its fisheries and to its bottom lands and en- 
hanced pollution of its river. The Court 
found for Massachusetts on the facts, but 


16 Kansas v. Colorado (1902), 185 U. S. 125; (1907) 
206 U. S. 46. 

Wyoming v. Colorado (1922), 259 U. S. 419, 496; 
see also Wyoming v. Colorado (1932), 286 U. S. 494; 
(1936) 298 U. S. 573. 
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permitted Connecticut to renew her suit 
whenever it should appear that her sub- 
stantial interests ‘are being injured through 
a material increase of the amount of waters 
diverted.” (282 U.S. 660.) In 1931, also, 
the doctrine of equitable division of the 
waters of the Delaware River and _ its 
tributaries was enforced in a notable case 
in which New Jersey sought to enjoin 
New York from diverting waters into the 
Hudson River watershed for New York, 
diminishing the flow of the Delaware River 
in New Jersey, and injuring its shad fish- 
eries and increasing harmfully its saline 
contents. An opinion by Justice Holmes 
stated the problem strikingly: “A river is 
more than an amenity, it is a treasure. It 
offers necessity of life that must be rationed 
among those who have power over it. New 
York has the physical power to cut off all 
the water within its jurisdiction. But 
clearly the exercise of such a power to the 
destruction of the interest of lower states 
could not be tolerated. And, on the other 
hand, equally little could New Jersey be 
permitted to require New York to give up 
its power altogether in order that the river 
might come down to it undiminished. Both 
states have real and substantial interests 
in the river that must be reconciled as best 
they may be.” The Court reduced New 
York’s diversion from 600,000,000 gallons 
daily to 400,000,000, thus cutting New 
York’s water supply from a river located 
within its territory by one-third, with a 
future further reduction whenever the stage 
of the Delaware fell below a certain point 
(283 U.S. 336). 

Between 1831 and 1936, the State of 
Arizona sought, in three suits brought 
against the six states parties to the Boulder 
Dam Compact, to have its rights to the 
waters of the Colorado River adjudicated. 
In 1937, the States of Texas and New Mex- 
ico sought to adjust by suit a heated con- 
test over irrigation rights involving the 
water of the Rio Grande River for a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles.'* In this case, 
I served as Special Master appointed by 
the Court and heard testimony as to water 
rights dating back to the 16th and 17th 


18 Arizona v. California et al (1931), 283 U. S. 423; 
Arizona v. California et al (1934), 292 U. S. 341; Arizona 
v. California (1936), 298 U. S. 558; Nebraska v. Wyo- 
ming (1935), 295 U. S. 40; Texas v. New Mexico (1939), 
308 U. S. —; (1937) 300 U. S. 645, 302 U. S. 658; 
(1936) 297 U. S. 698, 298 U. S. 644; (1935) 296 U. S. 
547. 
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Centuries, as well as to the effects of mod- 
ern dams and drainage systems upon the 
amount and chemical content of the river 
water and alleged damages. On my recom- 
mendation, the States, together with the 
State of Colorado, settled the case by an 
inter-state compact. 

Another phase of these vital rights to 
water arose in the great case brought by 
Wisconsin and five other states against 
Illinois in which six other states intervened 
as defendants. This was a suit to restrain 
Chicago from diverting into its sewage 
drainage canal excessive amounts of water, 
lowering the level of the Great Lakes by 
six inches and more, causing great loss of 
ship tonnage and damage to navigation and 
riparian landowners. Charles E. Hughes, 
before he was Chief Justice, sat as Special 
Master; and the Court in 1930 entered a 
decree enjoining diversion in excess of speci- 
fied amounts. To the objections raised by 
the City as to the cost entailed of a new 
method of sewage disposal, the Court said 
that as for years the defendants had been 
committing a wrong, “they must find a 
way out at their peril. We have only to 
consider what is possible if the State of 
Illinois devotes all its powers to dealing 
with an exigency, to the magnitude of 
which it seems not yet to have fully 
awakened. It can base no defenses upon 
difficulties that it has itself created.”’ And 
now, note the extreme scope of the Court’s 
power and jurisdiction; for, to an objection 
raised that the decree could not be complied 
with under the existing state constitution, 
the Court said: “If its constitution stands 
in the way of prompt action, it must amend 
or yield to an authority that is paramount 
to the state.’ In other words, the power 
of the Court to determine controversies 
between states under the Federal Consti- 
tution could not be impeded by a state con- 
stitution.’® Still another phase of water 
problems was presented in a suit by North 
Dakota in 1923, seeking to enjoin Minne- 
sota from flooding the former’s farms by 
artificially caused drainage into an inter- 
state river. (263 U.S. 365.) 


V 


In 1923, a situation which bade fair to 
produce disaster in many parts of Ohio and 


19 | Wisconsin v. Illinois (1929) 278 U. S. 367; (1930) 
281 U. S. 170, 179 
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Pennsylvania was averted by a decision in 
suits brought by those states against West 
Virginia, involving not the flow of water 
but the flow of natural gas. For a long 
time, industries and homes in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania had been supplied in inter- 
state commerce by gas coming from West 
Virginia. A statute of the latter state pro- 
posed to restrict the sale of gas to the 
needs of its own inhabitants. The case 
presented, as the Court said, “a direct 
issue between the two states as to whether 
one may withdraw a natural product, a 
common subject of commercial dealings, 
from an established current of commerce 
moving into the territory of the other.” 
The Court enjoined the operation of the 
statute; for, it said, “if one state had such 
a power, every state had it, and embargo 
might be retaliated by embargo, and all 
commerce might be halted at state lines.” 
The importance of the decision to the wel- 
fare of our states cannot be over-empha- 
sized. (262 U.S. 500.) 

Other types of state controversies have 
also been involved in suits to describe which 
would unduly expand this article.*° 

Finally, the extent of the Court’s power 
is seen in the great case of Virginia v. West 
Virginia, in which after many decisions 
over a period of twelve years, the Court 
determined that West Virginia must com- 
ply with its state constitution, and pay its 
proportion of the debt of its parent state 
to the amount of over twelve million dol- 
lars. This case, said the Court (220 U.S. 
36), was “no ordinary commercial suit but 
. . . a quasi-international difference, re- 
ferred to the Court in reliance upon the 
honor and constitutional obligations of the 
states concerned rather than upon ordinary 
remedies.” *! 


VI 


From the above instances, one may gain 
some idea of the magnitude of the ques- 
tions presented in this phase of the Su- 
preme Court’s jurisdictional power, and of 
the vital part which its decisions have 


2 For example, see New Hampshire v. Louisiana (1883). 
108 U. 76; South Dakota v. North Carolina (1903), % 
U. &. 286; Massachusetts v. New York (1926), 271 U. 
65; Alabama v. Arizona (1934), 291 U. S. 286. 

21 Virginia v. West Virginia (1907), 206 U. S. 290: 
(1908) 209 U. S. 514; (1911) 220 U. S. 1; (1911) 222 
U. S. 17; (1913) 231 U. S. 89; (1914) 234 U. S. 117: 
(1915) 238 U. S. 202; (1916) 231 U. S. 531; (1918) 
246 U. S. 56S. 
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played in the history and development of 
the history of our states. 

The Court’s achievement in this direc- 
tion has been due to the broad vision of 
the men who have sat on the bench. To 
settle such questions of far-reaching im- 
port requires large-minded men of long, 
mature, and varied experience. The spirit 
in which the Court has always approached 
these interstate cases has been finely stated 
by Justice Holmes in Virginia v. West Vir- 
ginia, in 1911 (220 U.S. 1, 25) as follows: 
“This case is one that calls for forbearance 
upon both sides. Great states have a tem- 
per superior to that of private litigants, 
and it is to be hoped that enough has been 
decided for patriotism, the fraternity of 
the Union, and mutual consideration to 
bring it to an end.” And Chief Justice 
White said in the same case in 1914 (234 
U. S. 117): “In acting in this case from 
first to last, the fact that the suit was not 
an ordinary one concerning a difference 
between individuals, but was a controversy 
between states involving grave questions 
of public law determinable by this Court 
under the exceptional grant of power con- 
ferred upon it by the Constitution, has 
been the guide by which every step and 
every conclusion hitherto expressed has 
been controlled. And we are of the opinion 
that this guiding principle should not now 
be lost sight of, to the end that when the 
case comes ultimately to be finally and 
irrevocably disposed of, as come ultimately 
it must in the absence of agreement be- 
tween the parties, there may be no room 
for the slightest inference that the more 
restricted rules applicable to individuals 
have been applied to a great public contro- 
versy, or that any thing but the largest jus- 
tice after the amplest opportunity to be 
heard has in any degree entered into the 
disposition of the case.” 

One important phase of all these suits is 
to be particularly noted, namely, that in 
Many cases, the mere pendency of the 
suit in the Court for long periods of time 
has tended to allay interstate feelings and 
to bring about amicable settlement. Lapse 
of time is a great mollifier—that “old com- 
mon arbitrator, Time,’ as Shakespeare 
termed it. A chance to cool off is the fre- 
quent solution of many differences arising 
from irritation, anger, and unreason. Time, 
moreover, gives opportunity to establish 
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the facts involved, and to make clear the 
real cause of the disagreement as distin- 
guished from the ostensible factors in the 
suit. Time absorbed in the preparation and 
trial often develops the fact that parties are 
not so far apart as at the beginning they 
supposed. The Court has thoroughly real- 
ized this emollient influence; and, while 
not countenancing unnecessary delays, it 
has regarded suits between states as de- 
manding grave circumspection in the taking 
of successive steps both by counsel in trial 
and argument and by the Court itself in its 
rulings.*? 


VII 


In 1861, John Stuart Mill, in his Con- 
siderations of Representative Government, 
said: “The Supreme Court . . . dispenses 
international law, and is the first great ex- 
ample of what is now one of the most 
prominent wants of civilized society, a 
real International Tribunal.” It took sixty- 
one years for the world to attempt to sup- 
ply that want by the organization of the 
World Court. It may be admitted that 
the hopes of its founders are not yet ful- 
filled and that it is not yet certain that a 
world judicial tribunal can settle contro- 
versies between distinct sovereign nations. 
And yet, those who thus far lack confi- 
dence, may well study the gradual but 
increasing success of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in dealing with con- 
troversial subjects of an international char- 
acter. 

It has been urged against the possibility 
of the World Court that there is no estab- 
lished and accepted body of law for it to 
apply, and that we must wait until the na- 
tions agree upon such a body of law. This 
contention was vigorously urged by the late 
Senator Borah in the Senate in 1926. “In 
order to have a real Court,” said he, “we 
must have a code of law which that Court 
is to construe. ... You cannot set up 
a Court of justice and expect it to operate 
effectively unless it is founded upon the 

221t may be noted that the Missouri-Kentucky case, 
decided in 1871, had been pending 12 years; the Missouri- 
Illinois case, in 1906, for six years; the Kansas-Colorado 
case in 1907, for six years; the Virginia-West Virginia case, 
finally decided in 1918, had been pending 12 years; the 
Maryland-West Virginia case in 1910, for 19 years; the 
Oklahoma-Texas case, finally decided in 1926, for five 
years; the New York-New Jersey case in 1921, for 13 
years: the Wyoming-Colorado case in 1922, for 11 years; 
the Pennsylvania-West Virginia case, argued three times 


and finally decided in 1923, had been pending four years; 
the Wisconsin-Illinois case in 1932, for six years. 
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solid foundation of a code of international 
law accepted by the different nations of 
the earth as a guide for the determination 
of the principles which govern its interna- 
tional relationships.” But precisely the 
same argument was used, and unsuccess- 
fully, one hundred years earlier (in 1832) 
by the Attorney General of Massachusetts 
in the suit brought against that state by 
Rhode Island. Massachusetts, he con- 
tended, could not be called upon to submit 
its controversies to judicial decision until 
a law or code suitable to the decision of 
her case should be made. “The merits of 
any case depend on the conformity of a 
party’s conduct to a previously prescribed 
rule of law; but if there is no such rule, 
there can be no test of such merits and 
no decision of them. . . . The Court hav- 
ing no law to expound cannot settle a ju- 
dicial controversy depending, as all such 
controversies do, on the question whether 
the conduct complained of has, in the case 
presented, conformed to or departed from 
the obligations which are imposed by law.” 
To this argument, however, the counsel 
for Rhode Island replied that the Supreme 
Court, like any competent court, in the ab- 
sence of any statutory provision would gov- 
ern itself “by the principles of justice, 
equity, and good conscience,” and this 
reply was upheld by the Court. ‘The sub- 
mission by the Sovereigns, or States,” it 
said, “to a Court of law or equity of a con- 
troversy between them, without prescribing 
any rule of decision, gives power to decide 
according to the appropriate law of the 
case.”’*8 

It is interesting to note that thus far, in 
the one hundred and fifty-one years of our 
Government, the Supreme Court has never 
met with any form of controversy, or any 
condition productive of conflict between 


%3 See also United States Supreme Court—The Prototype 
of a World Court, by William H. Taft, before World Court 
Congress at Cleveland, Ohio, May 12, 1915, Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, No. 21 (May, 1915): 
“Most controversies between states are not covered by the 
Federal Constitution. That instrument does not for in- 
stance fix the boundary line between two states. It does 
not fix the correlative rights of two states in the water 
of a non-navigable stream. . . . It does not regulate the 
use which the state upstream may make of the water, 
either by diverting it for irrigation or by using it as a 
carrier of noxious sewage. Nor has Congress any power 
under the Constitution to lay down principles by Fed- 
eral law to govern such case. The Legislature of neither 
state can pass laws to regulate the right of the other 
state. In other words, there is nothing but international 
law to govern. There is no domestic law to settle this 
class of cases any more than there would be if a similar 
controversy were to arise between Canada and the United 
States.” 
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the states of the Union, for which the 
Court has been unable to discover a formula 
for its solution by resort to some principle 
of law, international or otherwise, appro- 
priate to afford just treatment to states 
entitled to an equality of right. If no 
actual precedent has existed, the Court 
has always found it possible to settle the 
case by equitable consideration of the needs 
and relations of human societies, and by 
logical extension of general principles of 
justice derived from established _ inter- 
national, common, or civil law. 

It is frequently said that the experience 
of the Supreme Court has no bearing upon 
the possibility of the success of a World 
Court—that the questions which arise be- 
tween nations are so different from those 
arising between the states of our Union, 
that they are not susceptible of adjudica- 
tion by a Court. Hence, scepticism and 
pessimism are prevalent as to any judicial 
settlement of disputes between nations. 
Men point to the lack of substantial results 
in the fifteen years of the existence of the 
World Court. One must bear in mind, 
however, that world changes come about 
slowly. It takes time to mould or alter 
the sentiments and attitudes of the great 
groups of individuals termed nations. It 
takes time to persuade them that a sur- 
render of certain powers of independent 
sovereignty may be wise or necessary to 
preserve their peace. It took many years 
to persuade the American states that a 
limited relinquishment of some of their 
rights and powers of state sovereignty was 
necessary to preserve the peace and union 
of the United States. Even after the 
adoption of the Constitution, the states did 
not at first trust the Supreme Court to de- 
cide their disputes. It took over fifty 
years to get them to accept its decisions on 
boundary questions; it was over eighty 
years before any other question of impor- 
tance was submitted for its decision. Grad- 
ually, however, the Court obtained the 
confidence of the states; and now its compe- 
tency to decide any non-political question 
is fully recognized. So it may be with a 
Court deciding between nations. As has 
been well said by a distinguished English- 
man in recent years: “If the (World) 
Court by its practice justifies itself before 
the common judgment of civilized mankind, 
it is certain that the cases submitted to 
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its decision will gradually increase in num- 
ber and variety. ... It can hardly be 
hoped that the Court will render perfect 
decisions in all cases, or that every decree 
will meet with a ready acceptance by the 
unsuccessful party. But every decision 
that is acknowledged to be just, and every 
instance of ready compliance, will help to 
make smooth the way toward the establish- 
ment of the ideal, which is nothing less 
than the rule of justice in international 
affairs. The immediate problem for the 
present day is to make a start in the right 
direction.” 

In these days of dismal and terrible in- 
ternational relations, it is doubtless hard 
to believe in the possibility of any method 
of settlement of disputes between nations 
other than by war. Many men of today 
say: “A World Court is futile; it cannot 
preserve peace; it is and always will be a 
political body; it will not last.” 

When we hear these pessimistic predic- 
tions, we should all recall that, one hun- 
dred years ago, great and wise men were 
saying that the Supreme Court was a fail- 
ure and that the United States Constitu- 
tion could not last. Thus, John Quincy 
Adams deliberately wrote in his Dairy in 
1832 that he gave the United States and 
the Constitution only twenty more vears 
of life; and Chief Justice Marshall wrote: 
“T yield slowly and reluctantly to the con- 
viction that the Constitution cannot last’; 
and Joseph Story, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, said: “Everything is sinking into 
despotism under the disguise of a demo- 
cratic government. The Supreme Court 
is sinking.” 

Well, in spite of these prophecies of 
disaster, the Supreme Court has continued 
to exist for one hundred years since they 
were made—“the keystone of our National 
fabric,” as Washington termed it in 1789 
—constantly and more fully exercising its 
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functions for the settlement of interstate 
disputes and with increasing success. Need 
we despair over the possibility of a World 
Court achieving a similar success? 

Men say that a World Court is an im- 
practical dream. Well, statesmen one hun- 
dred years ago in the days of rigid state- 
rights views, would have said that it was 
a wild, a fantastic dream, if it had been 
suggested to them that in later years the 
Supreme Court would take judicial action 
depriving a sovereign state of 2,400 square 
miles of its territory, or would deprive a 
sovereign state of 200 square miles of its 
oil resources, or would limit a sovereign 
state in diverting the waters of one of its 
own rivers, or would cut down by one-third 
the use by another sovereign state of its 
river waters, or would require another sov- 
ereign state to establish at great expense a 
new sewerage disposal system, or would 
deprive a sovereign state of the right to 
control its natural gas, or would force a 
sovereign state to pay many millions of 
dollars on account of a debt to another 
state. All these things would, in 1832, 
have been regarded as a wild dream. But 
the dream came true. 

To those who say that the advocates of 
a World Court are impractical dreamers, 
one may commend the words of William 
Allen White: “The ashheap of the ages is 
covered with old tin cans of failures who 
once glistened as practical men. There 
they rest on history’s dump, crushed, 
broken, and forgotten, with all their works. 
The names that stand out in the world are 
the names of men of faith, the men of 
ideals, the men who snapped their fingers 
at the warnings of practical men, and went 
forward, following their visions into that 
far more exceeding weight of glory which 
comes to the.man who gives his heart’s 
cherished treasures to mankind.” 











Democracy Can Do It 


By ALBERT L. WARNER 


(Mr. Warner is the well-known Washington correspondent of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System.—Editor) 


I 


OME have publicly wondered if democ- 
racy can properly function in an emer- 
gency. In Europe, one democracy after an- 
other has fallen—Norway, unprepared, 
defenseless, an easy prey to fifth column- 
ists; France, split into factions, bereft of 
adequate leadership, seeking the least costly 
and least painful, the easiest course of ac- 
tion always; Belgium and Holland gone, 
and now Britain threatened. 

It is not only that the leading democ- 
racies abroad were divided internally and 
blind in their foreign policy, but in prepar- 
ing their most elementary defenses they 
lagged and procrastinated. 

When we in the United States were pre- 
paring the first big boost in our airplane 
production, in January 1939, a British pur- 
chasing mission came to this country. That 
was a few months after Munich, and it had 
then become apparent that a policy of ap- 
peasement had not brought peace. It was 
seven months before the war opened. Louis 
Johnson, former Assistant Secretary of 
War, tells a story of that mission, which 
may be symbolic. 

Johnson says that, with war ahead for 
Britain an absolute certainty, he spoke 
to the head of the visiting mission. Since 
the visitor had been asking what Ameri- 
can industry could do to help Britain, John- 
son said he was going to make one sug- 
gestion. 

“Tf I were representing your govern- 
ment,” he said, “I would immediately can- 
vass the possibilities of American produc- 
tion of aircraft, and I would buy all the 
loose productive capacity of first class 
planes available in America.” 

Johnson pointed to American aircraft fac- 
tories which were then comparatively idle. 
But, according to his story, the head of 
the visiting mission, representing the might 
and majesty of a great government, said 
to him, “Are you one of those aviation 
cranks, too?” 
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“We have a few people in our country 
who think we ought to go all the way out 
in buying all the aviation power possible,” 
he continued. 

The visitor waved aside Johnson’s advice, 
and said he thought money would be wasted 
if his government carried out an extensive 
airplane purchasing program in America. 

So nothing was done then, and even after 
the war started, British buying of airplanes 
was relatively small, and there was pro- 
tracted haggling over details, as if there 
were years to wait. It was not until Ger- 
many conquered Norway that Britain really 
woke up. 

That story of Johnson’s is a tale of a lost 
opportunity, the symbol of how France 
fell, and the British Empire came under the 
shadow of swastika wings which measured 
its gravest danger. 


II 


We have had the advantage of learning 
by example, but at least we have learned. 
On the statute books, for example, is the 
conscription law. A year ago, even five 
months ago, the idea of enacting a draft 
law would have seemed fantastic. Never 
before in our peacetime history had such a 
bill been passed. It seemed to run counter 
to many of our traditions. Yet, when on 
October 16th, 16,400,000 men registered 
we simply took it for granted. 

There was a good deal of criticism when 
the bill was being debated, that Congress 
was slow, that the weakness of democratic 
machinery was being demonstrated. As a 
matter of fact, there were some congress- 
men who dawdled. 

While the draft bill was being debated, 
several Senators had a field day trampling 
on Ambassador Bullitt. Senators Danaher 
and Byrnes debated the propriety of Secre- 
tary Ickes’ action in turning over gummed 
and ungummed postage stamps to his 


friends. Ashurst spoke of the manganese 
deposits in his beloved Arizona. Hatch 
talked about campaign textbooks. Capper 
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dwelt on Americanization of people in the 
District of Columbia. Bone denounced 
the voyage of the American Legion. Lee 
demanded a draft of capital, and Reynolds 
did some shadow boxing with the left wing 
labor leader, Harry Bridges. 

Yet, the wonder is that in less than three 
weeks and without any signs of a filibuster, 
the Senate passed the momentous bill 
reversing the tradition of 160 years. In 
five days, the House acted. In one week 
more, agreement between the two cham- 
bers had been reached, and the bill was 
on its way to the White House. 

Or, if you want an example of speed, 
consider the five billion dollar defense ap- 
propriation bill—the largest single appro- 
priation bill ever passed. Why, that five 
billion dollars were as much as the whole 
federal budget ten or twelve years ago. 

In five hours of argument, the senate 
passed that measure, one billion dollars per 
hour. 

Then there was the excess profits bill. 
It frees business enterprises from certain 
tax restraints in connection with the con- 
struction of factories for emergency produc- 
tion, but it also levies taxes of seven hun- 
dred million to one billion dollars a year, 
after the first year. 

The Senate passed that measure in two 
and a half days, and the House in three 
hours. Maybe it would have been wiser to 
have given it a little more study. In fact, 
it is so complicated that one Congressman 
says its title should be, “A bill for the 
Relief of Lawyers and Accountants.” But, 
what I am speaking about is the speed with 
which our governmental machine has been 
operating, and this is a case in point. De- 
mocracy is not only marching on—it is 
galloping ahead. 

What have we done in just a handful of 
months? Of course, first of all there is the 
draft—now so well established that the 
draft headquarters tells us it is being 
swamped with correspondence,—wives writ- 
ing in to ask how they can keep their hus- 
bands out of the draft, and other wives 
asking how they can get theirs in. 

Four hundred thousand men are to be in 
camps under the conscription act by early 
next year; four or five hundred thousand 
more in April or May. Then, four hundred 
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thousand additional every fall and spring, 
until the middle of 1945. 

Next, the Congress has provided for call- 
ing the national guard and reservists into 
active service for one year—altogether 
400,000 men. By December, 200,000 of 
them will be in camp. Here are men with 
jobs, and many of them with families, will- 
ing to leave their positions and take a year 
out for military service. 

The regular army itself has been in- 
creased. Two years or so ago, it had one 
hundred and sixty thousand men. Now it 
is approaching its newly authorized strength 
of three hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand. 

With the draftees, national guardsmen 
and the regular army, there will be over a 
million men in arms, not including the 
Navy and Marine Corps, next January. 

Thus, man power,—a million in January 
and three and one half million trained men 
by 1945. 


Ill 


But in modern war, and for modern de- 
fense, man power is no good, without ma- 
chines. On that score, there was a batch 
of contracts awarded by the Navy De- 
partment the other day, which was the 
largest in history—200 warships, including 
7 battleships—50,000 ton affairs—on top of 
the big construction program already under 
way. It will not only jam every existing 
shipbuilding facility on the East and West 
coast, but it will require doubling and 
tripling of capacities for production. Why, 
even ten submarines are to be built in the 
central part of our country, in Wisconsin. 

There has been controversy over the 
rapidity with which airplane contracts were 
let, over the number of combat planes which 
the army and navy are actually getting, 
but there can be little division over the fact 
that Congress, including members of both 
parties, and the administration, have laid 
the groundwork for an immense produc- 
tive capacity. Funds this session have 
been voted for 18,600 planes for the army 
alone, and contracts for every one of them 
have now been awarded. 

Appropriations for defense have followed 
each other in ascending scale this session— 
two billions for regular defense, then a bil- 
lion and a quarter, then five billions and a 
quarter, and now a billion five hundred 
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million. Authorizations have shot up be- 
yond actual appropriations, and it takes a 
mathematician to follow it all. Perhaps 
a layman could estimate it at fifteen bil- 
lions projected for defense. 

All across the country, plants are being 
expanded for the production of war mate- 
rials,—factories for tanks here, factories 
for airplanes there. Raw materials, which 
we don’t produce, like rubber and tin, are 
being gathered for storage. From the 
far away Dutch East Indies, threatened by 
the possible encroachment of Japan, we are 
turning to tin from South America. To 
conserve our supply of other resources, an 
export license system has been established. 
Airplanes, and airplane designs, aviation 
gasoline, and other export articles are now 
subject to executive control on every ship- 
ment. 

Against fifth columnists and saboteurs, 
laws have been tightened, and agencies for 
counter action have been expanded. Like 
the draft, it would have been inconceivable 
a year ago that the registration and finger 
printing of the three million aliens in the 
United States would be required by law. 
Now the registration is under way, and 
going along so nicely in fact that a friend 
of mine, a Polish correspondent, after visit- 
ing a post office to be registered and finger 
printed, told me: “I have never met with 
such courtesy in any government office here 
or abroad. I thought they were going 
to end up by trying to sell me an auto.” 


IV 


Within the same handful of months, the 
outposts of American defense have been 
strengthened immeasurably. For the 50 de- 
stroyers of the World War class which were 
given to Great Britain, there has come to 
the United States the right to a string of 
bases—naval and air bases, from New- 
foundland on the north to British Guiana 
on the South. Newfoundland commands 
the short route from Europe to North 
America. With Greenland, its control would 
make invasion from the north almost im- 
possible, so long as the defenders have a 
strong air force. 

Bermuda is 700 miles east of New York. 
As a base for airplanes and the fleet, it 
effectively guards our industrial east. The 


bases in the Caribbean close the last gate- 
Bases _ in 


way to the Panama Canal. 
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Trinidad and British Guiana are stepping 
stones to the defense of Brazil, South 
America and the Monroe Doctrine. 

Since that deal with Britain, there have 
been other private conversations between 
Secretary Hull, the British Ambassador and 
the Australian Minister. There’s been no 
announcement, but it can be safely stated 
that British islands across the Pacific, and 
the great British naval base at Singapore 
in the Far East, are open to the American 
fleet at any time it chooses to use them. 

There are some who will say that the 
implied obligations which we would be as- 
suming in the Far East might weaken, not 
strengthen the United States. But no ac- 
tual commitments beyond those already 
obvious, have been undertaken, so far as 
is known. 

Merely the means of more effective mili- 
tary action have become available. 

Not only bases have been acquired, but 
more far-flung observation posts have been 
established. American consuls have been 
sent for the first time to Greenland’s icy 
mountains and Africa’s tropical strand. At 
Dakar, in French West Africa, the hopping 
off point for any attack across the Atlantic 
on South America, we have an official ob- 
server for the first time. In the Guianas, 
in South America, in the French island of 
Martinique in the Caribbean, and in the 
French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
off the north banks, near Newfoundland, 
are other outposts, observation posts. 

Through the long, dark winter just ahead 
in Greenland, the newly arrived diploma- 
tic corps will sit there, waiting and won- 
dering. It consists of two American and 
two Canadian consuls. It’s a good thing 
our head consul, Jim Penfield, knows how 
to play penny ante poker. He won twenty 
cents from my wife just before he left. 

Then a Western hemisphere front has 
been established. With Canada, there has 
been formed a joint commission, already 
at work on mutual defense. Joint activity 
in Newfoundland has been arranged. 
American troops will reinforce the Cana- 
dians in that strategic area, if ever a threat 
to this hemisphere should develop. 

On the Pacific Coast, similar arrange- 
ments have been made. 

A very big step was taken at Havana, 
in July, for unity with Latin America, in 
defense of this hemisphere. Representa- 
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tives of the 21 American republics were 
there, and Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
quietly, patiently, went among them, 
preaching the gospel of a common front. 

I wish you could see how Mr. Hull works. 
As soon as he arrives at such a conven- 
tion, he goes from one hotel to another. 
There is no standing on self-dignity or 
pride. He himself calls on these states- 
men from less powerful countries, tells what 
he has in mind, listens to their proposals. 
Everyone else may be late to one of the 
committee sessions of the conference, but 
not Mr. Hull. 

Social precedence means a lot to some of 
these Latin American delegates. Mr. Hull 
usually lets everyone else go first. For 
precedence at Havana, they drew lots. 
Mr. Hull drew ticket number 21, last place. 
Some of his friends wondered if the lottery 
box could have been fixed. In any case, it 
was what he would have wanted. 

Mr. Hull has a quiet, native skill in 
handling ceremonial matters. One day it 
was the anniversary of Bolivar, liberator of 
Latin America from Spanish rule. Mr. Hull 
might have tried to make a speech about 
Bolivar, but Latin Americans have been 
raised on his biography, and are swift to see 
flaws in historical reference. Mr. Hull 
solved the problem. He called upon his 
fellow delegates to rise and stand for two 
minutes of silence in respect for the memory 
of the great liberator. 

There were German diplomats and handy 
men, who were very much interested in the 
Havana conference. German newspapers 
were saying it would never accomplish any- 
thing. And the Germans were pretty well 
informed of the proceedings. 

I remember coming out of a conference 
with the press relations officer of our dele- 
gation, who had given us a summary for 
the first time, of the proposal by the United 
States for action with regard to the Euro- 
pean-owned islands off American shores. 
Downstairs I met a German newspaperman 
of my acquaintance. He not only had every 
detail of the proposed treaties that had 
just been explained to us, but he gave me 
additional information as to a resolution 
which the United States delegation would 
propose on the same subject, in addition 
to the treaty. The official word about that 
resolution did not come from the spokes- 
man of our delegation until two days later. 
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In any event, that Havana conference, 
despite natural internal debate, agreed at 
the end, without a single objection, to a far 
reaching principle. It agreed that if there 
ever should be an attempt, or even a threat, 
to change the sovereignty of these Euro- 
pean owned islands, that is, for example, 
to change the French control of the Carib- 
bean island of Martinique, to German con- 
trol, the American republics would step in 
and establish their own joint government 
over such a territory. 

Pending the establishment of such a gov- 
ernment, any nation—and that of course 
means the United States—would have the 
right to step in and take the initial military 
action to safeguard the island in question. 
All of this is a far cry from the universal 
shout of “Imperialism” which would have 
been raised in Latin America a short time 
ago, at the barest suggestion of such ac- 
tivity. 

Danger from abroad had brought closer 
together the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and by their unity it had strength- 
ened each of them. 

Thus, in a few months, have come vast 
preparations extending from Canada to 
South America, from Greenland to the Far 
Pacific. Preparations to build man power, 
preparations to turn out weapons of de- 
fense in urrivaled quantity. 

V 

And then, in the midst of a bitter election 
campaign, the most significant develop- 
ments were not our internal differences but 
our agreements. There were both Wendell 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt agreed in prin- 
ciple on our foreign policy, and agreed upon 
the need of internal unity, and agreed upon 
the vital necessity of immediate effective 
national defense. 

There is plenty of room to debate 
whether our defense activity was under- 
taken as early as it should have been, or 
whether the billions spent on WPA and 
PWA might have been more wisely devoted 
to direct defense, or whether we are ac- 
tually turning out as many airplanes as we 
should right now, or whether the adminis- 
tration of defense and the present machin- 
ery of administration, with the headless na- 
tional defense commission, are all that they 
should be. 
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In the amazing program of the last few 
months, I have referred only to the broad, 
sweeping groundwork for a strong democ- 
racy, in the building of which both parties 
have participated. When we argue over the 
number of combat planes actually on hand, 
for example, it’s not a bad sign. A mem- 
ber of the British embassy said to me the 
other day, “If we only had had more pub- 
licity in the days before the war on our 
airplane production!” 
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The significant thing is that we have no 
people of importance who are despondent. 
No one who says “Give in here, and give 
in there,” to buy off danger. No one who 
says, “Put politics ahead of nation.” In- 
stead we have a very rivalry of parties to 
determine which can make this country the 
strongest. With free press and free speech, 
and a free Congress, we have demonstrated 
that a democracy can function in an emer- 
gency, that a democracy can grow strong. 





Peace In The Home 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


(Acting President of the American Peace Society.) 


ORLD peace depends in final analy- 

sis on whether one is at peace with 
the whole world. It is something that 
comes from within, not from without. It 
begins in the home. It manifests itself at 
the breakfast table. Life is nothing but 
a series of expanding relationships. What 
happens between husband and wife, be- 
tween parents and children, with servants, 
employees at the office, in the factory, in 
sports, clubs, and discussions: these de- 
termine peace among nations. If one is 
impatient, greedy, resentful, unkind, cruel 
and vindictive in the home, how can one 
promote peace in business, industry, poli- 
tics, or any other field of human relation- 
ships? 

Antoninus Pius said that “one man es- 
tranged from another cannot but be es- 
tranged from mankind in general.” Until 
we are able to understand and accept in 
our lives this profound truth we cannot 
expect to be of much service to the cause 
of peace. The problem then becomes ex- 
cessively simple but at the same time ex- 
cessively difficult. In all sincerity we may 
desire to be at peace with the world but 
feel completely baffled in a world full of 
greed, lust, and hate, with homes disrupted, 
and strikes, violence, murder and war on 
the increase. 

We may well feel discouraged, but the 
desire to seek peace is in itself worth much. 
We can at least make a start by attack- 
ing the immediate problems in the home. 





Tense and trying family situations have 
to be faced with infinite wisdom, patience, 
and love. Are these painful situations not 
due primarily to selfish, arrogant, impa- 
tient and imperious egos, each seeking to 
gratify his own desires for comfort, pleas- 
ure, and success? 


II 


How can these conflicting desires be rec- 
onciled and peace attained? In some fam- 
ilies a clannish loyalty and pride, or a 
fellowship of poverty and suffering may 
preserve the semblance of solidarity and 
harmony. But this is not peace; it may 
merely be a modus vivendi, a precarious 
truce. The common aim may be material 
gain and selfish enjoyment, and prove of 
dubious value, having the seeds of inevi- 
table dissensions. Or the family objective 
may be a genuine concern for the welfare 
of others as well as for happiness in the 
home. 

Whatever the dominating motive in a 
home, there still remains the basic problem 
how to find inner peace of mind in the 
midst of sickness, bereavement, adversity 
and catastrophe. From what source may 
one draw the wisdom and the power to 
keep serene and at peace with the whole 
world? Antoninus Pius on his deathbed 
gave to the soldier on guard the password 
aequanimitas. And the Prince of Orange 
had a favorite motto: “Tranquil amid the 
stormy waves”: saevis tranquillus in undis. 
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How can this serenity and tranquillity 
of soul be won? The answer must depend 
on our individual philosophy of life. Each 
has to find the solution by earnest and 
honest searching. For some it may be 
through severe discipline and selfcontrol, 
a kind of stoicism, the capacity to endure 
misfortunes patiently without complaint. 
It may be found by a code of ethics which 
men may learn and master with diligence. 
With others it may be attained by a native 
gentleness and kindliness whose source is 
unknown and uncommunicable. It may 
be by the Buddhist road of sacrifice and 
self-annihilation. 

Whatever the way to tranquillity and 
inner peace, it is not enough unless it can 
be shared and communicated. It is not 
the treasure of a hermit. There must be 
fellowship, a common experience, a single 
animating spirit. Peace cannot be had 
when men are merely seeking individual 
satisfaction, even though it be idealistic 
in nature. There must exist complete unity 
of purpose and harmony of action, else 
there is no tranquillity of order in the 
home. 


III 


How can this unity of purpose and 
harmony of action be achieved? In an 
army intent on victory it can be had only 
by absolute submission to authority. Can 
there be any other way in a society of 
men intent on justice and peace? Must 
not their separate ambitions, desires, and 
their very ideals be fused into one sole 
aim and action? This would seem to be 
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the essence of the whole problem of peace, 
whether between members of a family or 
between nations. 

The supreme difficulty is to bring men 
to acknowledge freely and cheerfully a 
common authority. There must be no 
clashing of desires, opinions, ideals, and 
systems. At a time when the entire world 
seems to be lapsing rapidly back to the 
law of the jungle, the necessity for a com- 
mon authority is all too tragically appar- 
ent. We can save civilization from anarchy 
only by the subordination of personal de- 
sires to the sole universal authority that 
can make men unselfish and peaceful. 

Whatever creed or sect may claim our 
personal allegiance, the great mass of man- 
kind does acknowledge a common origin, 
a common brotherhood, a common creator, 
a common supreme directing intelligence, 
a “power not ourselves that makes for 
righteousness.” The degree of success men 
achieve in attaining righteousness and tran- 
quillity of order is determined, in the main, 
by their acceptance of this universal au- 
thority which we call God. From this 
voluntary acceptance of one controlling 
authority flows that tranquillity of order 
which is the foundation of peace. 

Men learn how to become reasonable, 
considerate, generous, unselfish, coopera- 
tive and heroic. Instead of condemning 
and hating the sins of others, they admit 
their own. Costly restitutions are made and 
friendly relationships established. They 
know that peace literally begins in the 
home, and that there can be no world peace 
if one is not at peace with the whole world. 

















An Early Suggestion of Union Be- 


tween Britain and America 


By CHARLES F. MULLETT 


(Dr. Mullett, Associate Professor of History at the University of Missouri, is author of 
the British Empire and other books and articles dealing with phases of British history.—Editor) 


HE recent mention of a union between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
a union far beyond a mere defensive al- 
liance, calls to mind that other generations 
have examined the same contingency. Per- 
tinent in its objectives to the discussion of 
today was the scheme of Sir John Dalrym- 
ple who, in his Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland, did not avoid contemporary 
problems when tracing the events of a cen- 
tury before.t In an appendix to his sec- 
ond volume (Edinburgh, 1788), he ana- 
lysed the “Practicality of an Incorporated 
Union with Ireland, and of a Federal Union 
with America.” The inspiration for this 
came from a treatise on the union of states 
with respect to the proper form of a union 
between England and Scotland, by the 
eminent Fletcher of Saltoun,? which ap- 
peared as the third appendix in the same 
volume. Fletcher had attempted to prove 
that an incorporated union would ruin Scot- 
land, but that a proper federal union could 
aggrandize both. 
Dalrymple recalled that the Earl of 


Stair* had once formed a plan for the 
administration of America (when that re- 
gion was still under the British crown), 
which would have granted much self-gov- 
ernment to the country. He also noted 
that though somewhat erroneous in par- 
ticular “the ideas of able men generally 
lead to light.” Nevertheless, a federal 
union applied to England and Scotland 
would have brought the latter to the exist- 
ing state of Ireland, with its Parliament 
independent of the English Parliament. 
The total application of Fletcher’s plan 
with its “limitations of the rights of sover- 
eignty would have put Scotland nearly in 
the present situation of America, by making 
her independent of the Sovereign of Eng- 
land. But in both cases, a war between 
England and Scotland must have been in- 
evitable.”” The present union between 
England and Ireland was leading to war, 
and only an incorporated “union of Par- 
liaments, trade and taxes’’ could prevent 
it. A federal union with America would 
lead to no such consequences, even though 





1The author, Sir John Dalrymple (1726-1810), was 
educated at Edinburgh and Cambridge universities and 
admitted to the Scottish Bar in 1748. Shortly after, he 
became Solicitor to the Board of Excise, and in 1776 
Baron of the Exchequer which post he held until 1807. 
In addition to the Memoirs, he wrote an Essay towards 
a General History of Feudal Property in Great Britain 
(1757), Considerations on the Policy of Entails in Great 
Britain (1765), and such fugitive pieces as Queries con- 
cerning the Conduct which England should follow in 
Foreign Politics in the Present State of Europe (1789). 
His Memoirs, charged, perhaps unfairly, by Hume with 
failing to throw genuine light on the events described, 
caused some sensation by revealing the motives which 
actuated certain statesmen. Dalrymple, be it remarked, 
was not only an administrator, historian, and legist, he 
also performed chemical experiments, and distinguished 
himself by making soap from herrings, the process of 
which he communicated informally to several interested 
persons. 

2 Andrew Fletcher (1655-1716), by nature and nurture 
“agin” something, impressed his personality all the way 
from Scotland to Constantinople. Prominent in Scottish 
politics during the 1670s, opposition to the political boss, 
the Earl of Lauderdale, curtailed his opportunities. A 
stout Presbyterian, he engaged in plots to prevent the 
succession of the Duke of York to the throne. In con- 
sequence of failure he fled to Spain where after a short 
imprisonment he studied in various libraries; seeking 
action he went to Hungary to fight the Turks. The 
success of William of Orange, whom Fletcher eagerly sup- 
ported, permitted his return to Scotland and the recov- 
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ery of his estates. Thereafter his restless and able 
mind found its chief outlet in opposing standing armies, 
the cost of which he thought should be expended on social 
reform, and in working for Scottish independence. In 
1703 he hopefully anticipated that this latter objective 
would be achieved at the death of Queen Anne, but the 
Act of Union destroyed that hope and brought his re- 
tirement from politics. Even then he could not remain 
idle. He turned to agricultural reform and among other 
achievements produced a fine barley which took its 
name from his ancestral estate. Few men have been so 
unceasingly active, for, as Macaulay says: ‘‘Fletcher’s 
whole soul was possessed by a sore, jealous, punctilious 
patriotism. His heart was ulcerated by the thought of 
the poverty, the feebleness, the insignificance of Scotland, 
and of the indignities which she had suffered at the hands 
of her powerful and opulent neighbor. When he talked 
of her wrongs, his dark, meagre face took his sternest 
expression; his habitual frown grew blacker, and his eyes 
flashed more than their wonted fire.”’ (History of England, 
vol. V, pp. 155-56). Withal, no one has questioned either 
the nobility of his character or the ability of his mind. 
He played a part modeled closely upon his ideal, namely, 
a heroic senator of the last days of the Roman republic. 

8 John Dalrymple, the fifth Earl of Stair (1720-89), 
was a connection of Sir John Dalrymple’s. After a career 
at the Scottish Bar and in the army he succeeded to the 
Peerage in 1768. As a member of the House of Lords, he 
was distinguished for his opposition to parliamentary meas- 
ures penalizing the colonies and for his concern with 
economic matters. His gloomy predictions brought him 
the title of the ‘‘Cassandra of the State.” 
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the sovereignty of the crown was now 
thrown off. No one could possibly deny 
the benefits of such a union. 

Passing by Dalrymple’s ideas on the in- 
corporated union, we may concentrate on 
the “Federal Union with America.” The 
dangers attending a federal union with 
Ireland did not apply here since different 
factors controlled the respective relations 
of Ireland and England, and of America 
and England. The two latter countries 
would not compete in agriculture, manufac- 
ture, or trade, as they produced different 
commodities, “naturally exchangeable.” 
Even if they did have the same products, 
the great distance guaranteed that they 
would not be rivals in the same market; 
the Atlantic would remove all chances for 
animosity. Finally, England had not a 
single regiment in the states nor did she 
control a single office. The causes of dis- 
union being removed, “the chain of a fed- 
eral union stretched across the Atlantic, 
between the English and their still be- 
loved countrymen, might be as eternal as 
the ocean that seems to separate, but in 
reality tends indissolubly to unite them.” 

America would gain protection in war 
and favors in trade; moreover, ‘she would 
be enabled to enforce her own constitution 
and laws.” The principles of virtue, honor, 
and liberty would be vain, did not a mili- 
tary force hold the fabric of government 
together. “It is no secret to mankind, that 
the lightness of the American states in the 
scale of nations, at a time when they should 
have felt their weight the most, in the hour 
immediately after victory and giory, arises 
from their supreme power being possessed 
neither of authority nor of force.” This 
was a new spectacle in history: a great 
people, possessing a great empire, acknowl- 
edged no government and obeyed no law. 
In consequence, all modern nations stood 
aloof from them, “as the ancient nations 
did from the rocks of Scylla and Charyb- 
dis.” A federal union with Great Britain 
would strengthen their supreme power, en- 
abling it to enforce its regulations; without 
this power “no government, at least no 
great government, ever did, or ever can 
stand.” 

The keystone of union would be a pre- 
siding officer named in England, no matter 
whether he represented the king, Parlia- 
ment, or the people, or whether he were 
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an Englishman or an American. His glory, 
his fame, and his claims upon his coun- 
try’s gratitude “would all depend upon his 
success in promoting peace and friendship 
between two nations,’ whose common ruin 
was involved in their common discord. His 
title might be the inoffending one of Legate, 
the conciliating one of Mediator, or the 
more compelling one (which Americans 
seemed to like) of President. The existing 
disorders in America and the efforts to 
remove them by a constitution showed the 
need of such an official. Whether he should 
be appointed from England or elected in 
America was the only question. If he were 
elected, the government would probably 
exist only on paper and the states would 
fall asunder like a rope of sand. To make 
the union of states lasting, a common inter- 
est, such as a connection with a great na- 
tion in whose glories they participate and 
whose protection they enjoy, was neces- 
sary. Otherwise, anarchy would sweep 
the country; the president would be elected 
by intrigue and factions; he would refuse 
to surrender office and become a dictator. 
Thus, Americans would either lose their 
safety or their liberty. If, however, such 
an official were appointed from England, 
his powers strictly limited by America, the 
latter country would keep her union and 
her liberty. 

England of course would profit from this 
union as much as America. Persons must 
be very short-sighted who failed to see in 
the West Indies what Sicily was to Rome 
and Carthage. Within easy attack by 
Americans, these islands were difficult for 
Britain to defend. Halifax could easily be 
taken by a bold invader, and Quebec was 
accessible everywhere and defensible no- 
where. These sad forebodings could easily 
be disappointed if England and America 
concurred in reflecting that empire enough 
for both existed in their respective domin- 
ions, “that they are the only examples 
known in the history of mankind, of two 
countries which may continue almost for- 
ever to rival each other in grandeur, yet 
never in power; that united, they may defy 
the universe, and disjointed, they will, from 
age to age, be tilted against each other, by 
the machinations of other nations who wish 
evil to both, and will rise on their ruins.” 

Before concluding his reflections and 
plea, Dalrymple commented briefly on the 
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“Power of Britain, Ireland, America, and 
Holland combined.” America with her 
disorder might wish to take shelter under 
the joint wings of England and Holland. 
If an incorporated league, offensive and 
defensive, between England, America, and 
Ireland, with Holland were formed, “then 
the modern would return to the condition 
of the ancient world, in which the nations 
that were free, commanded the fate of 
those that were not free.” Thus France 
the disturber of mankind for a century 
and a half in conjunction with Spain could 
be forced to submit. 

The suggestions of Dalrymple as set 
forth here resemble others in the same vein, 
advanced both before and after his time. 
It must be remembered of course that they 
were composed when the independence of 
America had just been achieved, when 
schemes for a British Commonwealth of 
Nations comprising Britain and America, 
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were scarcely superseded by new condi- 
tions; a possessive attitude was therefore 
inevitable. Yet allowing for this and for 
a certain condescension toward American 
institutions, the ideas do warrant some at- 
tention. The very phrases, particularly 
as they apply to the international scheme, 
anticipate those of 1940. The desire for 
a lasting peace, the hostility to unfree gov- 
ernment, the dangers inherent in that sort 
of government could, mutatis mutandis, 
have been voiced on last night’s radio pro- 
gram. To give further point, in this year 
of presidential election, the criticisms of 
the American scheme of government, espe- 
cially the threat of dictatorship, would find 
a mirror in many campaign speeches. All 
in all, then, Dalrymple’s little essay gives 
ballast to those tough generalizations about 
history repeating itself and what later gen- 
erations may learn from the past. 





The Defeat of France: a Problem for 
Investigation 


By JOHN B. WOLF 


(Dr. Wolf’s book France 1815 to the Present, published by Prentice Hall, in 1940, is referred 
to elsewhere in these columns. Assistant Professor of History in the University of Missouri, 
he is the author of other works and a frequent contributor to Wortp Arratrs.—Editor) 


I 


HEN a nation with the prestige and 

presumptive power of France col- 
lapses before the military pressure of a 
neighbor it is only natural that the world 
should ask: “Why did it happen?” The 
catastrophe of France inevitably forces 
other peoples to take a serious invoice of 
their own national well-being; with the ex- 
ample of France before them, they wish to 
prevent any comparable calamity from 
overtaking their own land. Undoubtedly 
the next decade will see the whole post- 
Versailles French civilization subjected to 
an intense scrutiny by statesmen, publi- 
cists, and historians, for in many ways the 
collapse of France is as significant and as 
dramatic a story as any of the events of 
our times. The present writer well real- 
izes that it will be a long time before any 
definitive analyses can be made; neverthe- 
less he feels that it is surely not too early 





to begin the explorations that will shed 
light upon this important chapter of human 
history. 

In the bewilderment and excitement fol- 
lowing the eventful days of June 1940, not 
unnaturally men searched about for a 
scapegoat to blame for the tragedy. Trea- 
son, fifth columns, sixth columns, Jews, 
capitalists, the popular front, unfortunate 
ministers and incompetent generals have 
all marched through the pages of news- 
papers here and in Europe as the real 
authors of the defeat of France. Even the 
German army, occasionally, has been cred- 
ited with the deed! In spite of the wide- 
spread willingness of people to accept one 
or more of these explanations, it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to believe that 
they were more than surface manifestations 
of much deeper problems. No person ac- 
quainted with France will believe that she 
harbored more than a nominal percentage 
of traitors and incompetents. And, though 
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the “columns” stimulate the imagination, 
it is difficult, in sober judgment, to explain 
so catastrophic an event by pointing to 
the work of either a group of internal ene- 
mies or a master spy. Although intelligent 
people urge these solutions, the writer sub- 
mits that they are too facile, too easy— 
the collapse of France quite obviously goes 
much deeper into the civilization that 
France had produced.’ 

The whole problem that the fall of 
France posits is obviously beyond the scope 
of a little essay; therefore we shall limit 
this discussion to one particular point that 
has not been too carefully explained, 
namely the failure of the Republic to co- 
ordinate its military, foreign and economic 
policies. If one approaches the problem 
from this angle, it becomes quite apparent 
that the French “system” rather than this 
or that Frenchman must have a considera- 
ble share of responsibility for the catas- 
trophe of France. 


II 


Since it was the French army that failed 
to stop the Nazi Blitz forces, the French 
military structure is obviously a point of 
departure in any analysis of France’s de- 
feat. The war of 1914-18 naturally left 
a great impress upon French military think- 
ing. During that war comparatively voung 
men achieved commanding positions in the 
army, and in the twenty years that followed 
they continued to dominate the higher 
ranks. These men had won the war of 
1914-18; unlike the Germans, they did not 
have to ask, “What did we do wrong?”, 
they knew what they had done “right”! 
The most obvious lesson of that war was 
that modern weapons give the advantage to 
the defense. Kaiser’s Wilhelm’s offensively 
trained army had failed to win the war; it 
had been defensive tactics and the block- 
ade that turned the tables for victory. The 
machine gun, the “seventy-five,” and the 
trench placed the attacking army in a 
hazardous position, and finally gave vic- 
tory to the side that could last the longer. 
It is not surprising that men who had won 
a war by resisting attacks should be im- 
pressed by the methods that served so well. 


1Andre Siegfried, several years ago, quite rightfully 
expressed his fears that France would have difficulty in 
the modern machine civilization, and he knew nothing 
of fifth columns at that time. Cf. France, A Study in 
Nationality, New Haven, 1930. 
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In the indignation aroused by the fail- 
ure of the French to stop the Germans 
much has been written, to the disadvan- 
tage of the French military machine, of 
course, about the mystic cultism and red 
tape that undid the French army. It is 
obviously true that the so-called “defen- 
sive cult” dominated the French army, and 
probably true that younger men with he- 
retical ideas about aggressive mobile war- 
fare could not get a hearing. Cultism and 
refusal to listen to heresy, however, is 
hardly restricted to France. Military an- 
nals abound with the ‘“mystic”’ of military 
intelligence and the “cults” of military in- 
structors. Surely the “master minds” of 
the Blitzkrieg are also cultists; their suc- 
cess has made them “penetrating military 
thinkers”, but a glance at their writings 
reveals a full quota of doctrine and dogma. 
As for red tape, the French army may have 
had more than its share, but anyone even 
vaguely familiar with the folkways of gen- 
erals, colonels, and ministries of war should 
not be surprised at complex regulations. 
Indeed the surprise could come only if 
there were no red tape. An analysis of the 
“Blitzkrieging” German army will un- 
doubtedly reveal miles of regulations. Is 
it not too easy to point an accusing finger 
at the French general staff and blame them 
for the awful events of 1940? If the “sys- 
tem” in which they functioned did not co- 
ordinate the work of that general staff with 
the foreign and economic policies of the 
nation, it is more than possible that the 
generals must be placed in a different light. 
Their failure was only the outward mani- 
festation of the failure of the French 
system. 

It has long been a well understood fact 
that the military policy of any state should 
be co-ordinated with the state’s foreign 
policy. The army must be ready at all 
times to back up the diplomats; or, to put 
it the other way, the diplomats should not 
follow any policy that goes beyond the 
ability of the military department to sup- 
port. Furthermore, neither the military 
nor the political division of any nation has 
the right to outline policies that cannot, in 
the last analysis, be supported by the 
economy of the nation. In the past, and 
probably in the future, the failure of the 
economic structure to support military and 
foreign policies has often been a significant 
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factor in the failure of those policies. In 
France during the 1930’s there was a strik- 
ing difference in the policies adopted by 
the generals and diplomats, and neither of 
them were realistically based upon France’s 
economic system. 


III 


French foreign policy in the post-Ver- 
sailles era naturally was forced to assume 
the burden of maintaining the political 
structure created by the treaties of 1919-20. 
This meant that France supported and allied 
herself with the so-called satisfied powers 
in the Danube basin and eastern Europe, 
and at the same time attempted to check 
the development of those states that were 
unfriendly to the treaties—the dissatisfied 
powers. This policy naturally led to the 
Belgian, Polish, Czechoslovakian, Jugo- 
slavian, and Rumanian alliances. French 
finance and French industries undertook 
to back up these alliances by supplying 
those states with the sinews of war, and 
the French army loaned them military in- 
structors to train competent military ma- 
chines. At the same time the disarmament 
of Germany, the occupation and demili- 
tarization of the Rhineland, and the rep- 
arations accounts assured Europe that 
Germany, disgruntled though she might be, 
could not upset the delicate balance poised 
at Versailles. As long as this happy politi- 
cal structure was re-enforced by disorgan- 
ization and poverty in Italy and near chaos 
in Russia, France held undisputed hegem- 
ony on the continent, and it made little 
difference to which military cult the French 
army subscribed, for France was the only 
first-class power in Europe. 

In the thirties, however, this favorable 
condition of affairs underwent serious 
changes. Italy and Russia became mili- 
tarily more formidable at almost the same 
moment that economic depression struck 
hardest at the mainsprings of French power 
in both western and central Europe. And, 
to add to French embarrassment, in 1933 
the Nazi Revolution ended real hopes that 
Germany could be accustomed to the 
limited role assigned to her at Versailles. 
In face of this unfortunate situation French 
military and foreign policies parted com- 
pany. The one led to the Maginot Line and 
an intensification of the doctrine of defense, 
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the other led to the Sanctions against Italy, 
the Russian Alliance, Munich, and 1939! 

The generals preached defensive war, and 
the war ministry poured its funds into con- 
crete and steel fortifications. They cre- 
ated a super-trench, a series of land battle- 
ships, the most massive fortification 
conceived by the human mind. If the 
flimsy trenches had stopped the Kaiser's 
army, here were military works to make 
any general pause and consider his prob- 
able losses! This fortified position, how- 
ever, did not, like the Chinese Wall before 
it, extend the full length of the frontier. 
Such works were enormously expensive, a 
severe tax on the overworked French 
budget; and since friendly Belgium was 
also building a ‘““Maginot Line” along the 
German frontier, it hardly seemed neces- 
sary to create so extensive a fortification 
along the Franco-Belgian frontier. In- 
deed, as long as Belgium was France’s mili- 
tary ally, to build such a fortification would 
undoubtedly have made the Belgians dis- 
trust the intentions of France. North- 
eastern France, therefore was much less 
heavily fortified; the so-called “Little 
Maginot Line” was only a carbon copy of 
the massive military works to the south. 
No amount of political logic, however, 
could argue away the fact that this meant 
that the principal fortifications on the na- 
tural military highway between France and 
Germany were under the control of an- 
other army. As long as Belgium remained 
an ally, it was not so bad; but when the 
diplomats scared Belgium into neutrality 
by the Pact of Mutual Assistance with 
Russia, it became a serious military handi- 
cap to the French general staff. Not only 
did this fortification system leave north- 
eastern France only lightly defended, but 
also it proved to be so expensive that the 
air power and mobile equipment of the 
army had to be curtailed so that the land 
battleships of the Maginot Line could be 
properly constructed to meet the attack 
that never was to be made. 


IV 


The military philosophy that created the 
Maginot Line might have saved France 
from invasion if the diplomats had kept 
their policy behind the fortifications, and 
had provided the army with all the money, 
machines, and men necessary to defend the 
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frontier. But when the diplomats adopted 
another course of action, the basic defect 
of the Maginot Line became a glaring 
reality. France’s commitments, arising out 
of the treaties of 1919-20, were in Poland 
and the Danube, and no stretch of the imag- 
ination could ever conceive of the guns of 
the Maginot Line arriving in Prague or 
Warsaw in time to stave off a German at- 
tack. The remilitarization of the Rhine- 
land underlined this basic weakness of the 
defensive system; it turned out that in their 
effort to defend France, the generals had 
even failed to create an expeditionary force 
strong enough to eject the Germans from 
the west bank of the Rhine! But even 
so German remilitarization was possible 
largely because the diplomats had blun- 
dered in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute rather 
than because of the military policy of the 
French general staff. 

While the danger from Germany made 
the military department dig deeper and 
deeper into the earth of eastern France, 
the foreign office could not forget that 
France had the obligation to uphold the 
treaties of peace and the post-Versailles 
political structure. The men in the Quai 
D’Orsay could have no traffic with the 
idea that France must look out for her 
eastern frontier alone. The foreign office, 
however, unfortunately fumbled in its at- 
tempt to carry out its conception of French 
commitments in Europe. One of the first 
moves was an attempt to bring Italy into 
the French “system.” To prevent the 
Anschluss and to secure Italy’s enthusiasm 
for the status quo, Abyssinia became a 
pawn offered to I] Duce, but France’s 
willingness to see the Italians in East 
Africa did not coincide with the political 
necessities facing the British cabinet. 
France could not desert her British con- 
nections. The “Sanctions” problem, the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, and the remilitarized 
Rhineland flowed from the womb of time 
rather than any Italian commitment to 
assist in maintaining the status quo of the 
Danube. 

On the other hand the foreign office at- 
tempted to bring Soviet Russia into the 
French “system,” but Poland, Rumania, 
and Jugoslavia were incredulous of the idea 
that Red Russia might become their pro- 
tector, and Belgium hurriedly declared her 
| heutrality! Only the ill-fated Czechoslo- 
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vakia joined the “Pacts of Mutual Assist- 
ance” with the Soviet Union. To make 
matters worse there was manifold evidence 
to show that the Red army would probably 
not relish the role assigned to it in French 
thinking. It might have been a hammer 
with which to pound the Germans against 
the anvil of the Maginot Line, but some of 
the Red generals feared that the French 
would stay behind that Line while they 
had to deal with the redoubtable Reichs- 
wehr alone—not a pleasant thought for 
men who knew as much as the Russians 
did about Germany’s military strength. 
V 

The third policy of the Quai D’Orsay 
worked out almost as unfortunately as the 
Russian and Italian ones had. The French 
could not loose themselves from the Brit- 
ish, especially after the Rhineland again 
bristled with German troops. But England 
under the conservatives blew hot and cold 
toward the potential disturbers of the 
peace. The aggressive sanctions policy in- 
furiated Italy without saving Abyssinia. 
The appeasement policy weakened France’s 
position on the continent without satiating 
the political aggressors. Spain, Austria, 
and Czechoslovakia were each in turn al- 
lowed to go under because the British 
could not or would not take a strong stand 
in defense of obvious French interests, and 
France, without the support of England, 
had become too weak to act by herself. 
The diplomats succeeded first in alienat- 
ing Italy by British sanctions policy, and 
secondly, in alienating Russia by Britain’s 
appeasement policy. (Munich was the 
high point—Russia isolated, Germany un- 
appeased! ) 

Considering everything, it is perhaps not 
surprising that the generals prepared to 
defend only France; that was the one thing 
that they could be sure of being called upon 
to do. When Spain, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia were not worth defending, how 
could they know that Poland would give 
the signal for war? Furthermore, while 
the diplomats were extending France’s 
commitments and surrendering France’s 
allies, the generals found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to build up a military machine cap- 
able of meeting the Reichswehr. Some 
economic policies that had long been the 
rule of France, and others that were quite 
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new combined to slow up production of 
airplanes, guns, ships, and tanks just when 
they might be needed the most. The diplo- 
mats as well as the generals should have 
seen that their policy was held hostage by 
economic problems about which they 
proved unable to do very much. 
VI 

One of the most impressive lessons of 
the first World War was taught in the field 
of economics. It had long been understood 
that the war effort of any nation was fun- 
damentally related to the economic power 
at the disposal of that nation, but never 
had the fact been so completely underlined 
as it was in 1914-18. Modern warfare ob- 
viously concerned more than the opposing 
armies, it amounted to a struggle between 
the total social and economic structures 
of the belligerent nations. It should fol- 
low from this lesson of the war of 1914-18 
that any nation that followed a military 
or foreign policy that might lead to war 
must of necessity organize its economy so 
that the war could be waged successfully. 
As we have seen, French generals and 
French diplomats had different wars in 
mind, but either of them would require 
rigorous economic support, and French 
economy was not really geared to the needs 
either of the fortress war of the generals or 
of the aggressive war of the diplomats. 

The reasons behind the French economy 
go deep into the history of the nation. It 
was hardlv the fault of either the diplo- 
mats or the generals that France was the 
leading producer of luxury goods in Eu- 
rope. They could not be blamed that per- 
fume, women’s hats, lace, gloves, and 
fashions occupied a position in French 
economy out of all proportion to their mili- 
tary value. Nor could they be blamed that 
France had an insufficient supply of satis- 
factory coal upon which to base a great 
industry suitable for war economy. French 
politicians and statesmen, however, were, 
in a measure, responsible for the fact that 
France had not developed industrially like 
her neighbors, but the men of the post- 
Versailles generation were not the only 
ones that had made the decisions. The 
land, the culture, and the military resources 
of France had combined to make her mili- 
tarily weak in face of Germany, and the 
politicians of France since 1880 had en- 
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couraged economic forms that were entirely 
compatible with French culture, but almost 
wholly unsuited for war production.* 

Briefly, and somewhat summarily stated, 
the central problem confronting French 
economy is rooted in the history of the 
nineteenth century. The French, without 
large coal deposits and unable to use the 
Lorraine iron because of technical prob- 
lems, were not able to develop a metal- 
lurgical industry comparable to those of 
England, Germany, and the United States, 
Furthermore, French enterprisers, unwill- 
ing to assume risks and unable to acquire 
large quantities of cheap raw materials, 
failed to create the large scale methods of 
production practiced in the other industrial 
nations. Except for a few years under the 
Second Empire, the business men were able 
to make up for their deficiencies by secur- 
ing high tariff protection from their govern- 
ment, and thereby assuring for their work- 
shops and small factories the control of 
the French market. Since France, alone 
of the great western states of Europe, re- 
mained largely agricultural, this policy 
seemed justified, for France, in peace time, 
was economically almost self-sufficient, and 
the imports that were needed could easily 
be paid for by the exports of fancy agri- 
cultural products, and luxury and artistic 
manufactured goods. French genius and 
craftsmanship assured the nation of a 
dominating position in these specialized 
commodities. 

This economic policy was in no small part 
responsible for the creation of both the 
finest and the more unfortunate aspects of 
French civilization, and the economic be- 
came so closely identified with things 
French that any change was considered 
almost impossible. In the post-Versailles 
era, however, the reannexation of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the industrial growth stimu- 
lated by the war, made it appear that a 
change would come in spite of anything. 
About 1929 France began to have exporta- 
ble surpluses of manufactured goods that 
were the products of large scale industry. 
The depression, however, nipped _ this 
growth in the bud, and the last ten years 
saw a contraction rather than an expansion 
of industrial development. When German 


2Cf. A most instructive volume by S. B. Clough, 
France, a History of National Economics, 1789-1939, 
Scribner’s, 1939, throws much light upon this problem. 
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factories began producing warplanes at the 
rate of one thousand a month, the French, 
with their small factories and workshops, 
had difficulties producing fifty. Was it the 
fault of businessmen, generals, and diplo- 
mats that France had chosen the way of 
lace, gloves, and fashion rather than of 
tanks and planes? French genius func- 
tioned better in the crafts than on the as- 
sembly line. It may not have been their 
fault, but it should have been part of their 
calculations when they organized their 
policies for a possible struggle with Ger- 
many. When General Goering announced 
that Germans preferred “guns to butter’, 
the French proudly asserted that they liked 
butter better. That, however, was beside 
the point. When the Germans organized 
their economy to bolster their military and 
foreign policies, they had to take guns 
rather than butter; the French, unfortu- 
nately, were not able to prefer guns to 
lace, lipstick, and hats because their eco- 
nomy was not organized to produce them. 





VII 

There are undoubtedly many other fac- 
tors that contributed to the defeat of 
France in 1940. Anyone familiar with 
the France of the last twenty years knows 
too well how the last war affected French 
morale. The French did not want to fight 
—ever again—if it possibly could be 
avoided, and every indication that we have 
shows most clearly that they had no stom- 
ach for the war of 1939-40. The world is 
also well aware of the declining birth rate 
and the resultant feeling of pessimism about 
the future of France. And, of course, the 
whole world is painfully aware of the vio- 
lent party conflicts that have rocked French 
political life ever since 1930. These and 
many other things must share the respon- 
sibility for the fall of France in 1940; but 
no discussion of France’s troubles can be 
complete if it fails to point out that French- 
men failed to co-ordinate their foreign, 
military, and economic policies, and that 
this failure was a most important factor 
in the military defeat of 1940. 





The True Grandeur of Nations 


T IS not enough to be free. There must 

be peace which cannot fail, and other 
nations must share the great possession. 
For this good must we labor, bearing ever 
in our mind two special objects, comple- 
ments of each other: first, the Arbitrament 
of war must end; and, secondly, Disarma- 
ment must begin. With this ending and 
this beginning the great gates of the Future 
will be opened, and the guardian virtues 
will assert a new empire. Alas! until this 
is done National Honor and National Glory 
will yet longer flaunt in blood, and there 


can be no True Grandeur of Nations. 

To this great work let me summon you. 
That Future, which filled the lofty vision 
of sages and bards in Greece and Rome, 
which was foretold by Prophets and 
heralded by Evangelists, when men, in 
Happy Isles, or in a new Paradise, shall 
confess the loveliness of Peace, may you 
secure, if not for yourselves, at least for 
your children! Believe that you can do 
it, and you can do it. 

—Cnas. SUMNER. 
Boston, July 4, 1845. 
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sick and injured seamen and the protection 
of workers from industrial accidents and 
industrial disease. In greater or less de- 
gree these conventions affect the actual 
conditions of workers in all branches of 
production—manufacturing, transport on 
land and sea, mining, agriculture, and com- 
merce. 

The conventions and recommendations 
adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference form in fact an international labor 
code which has been built up piece by 
piece during the past twenty years. Al- 
though this code is not yet complete and 
has not in its entirety been universally 
adopted, it has had a far-reaching and ever- 
growing influence upon the social legis- 
lation in the nations of the world during 
the last two decades. Moreover, Govern- 
ments, even those with the longest and 
widest experience, have shown an increas- 
ing tendency to seek the technical assist- 
ance of the International Labor Office in 
framing new industrial legislation and in 
establishing administrative procedures. 
Consultations of this kind now form one 
of the most valuable services which the 
Office renders to member countries. 


II 


The European conflict inevitably has 
added to the problems of the International 
Labor Organization and increased the dif- 
ficulties of carrying on its work. Several 
months before the actual outbreak of war 
in Europe, the Governing Body decided 
that the International Labor Organization 
should continue its work even if hostilities 
occurred. This decision had the support of 
the Governments of the various member 
countries and of the worker and employer 
representatives. 

The Governments of the member coun- 
tries have since pledged continuing support 
for the Organization’s activities. This is 
because it was felt that the International 
Labor Organization could render definite 
services, not only during the war, but also 
in helping to formulate peace on a just 
social basis. 

The International Labor Organization 
therefore continued with its regular work 
and meetings despite the threat of war and 
even the actuality of war. The regular 
June Conference was held in June 1939. 
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After the outbreak of war in September 
of that year, the Organization continued its 
plans for the Second Regional Conference 
of American States. This was held in 
Havana, Cuba, in November-December 
1939. Following the program of the First 
Regional Conference—that held in Santi- 
ago de Chili in January 1936—the Con- 
ference discussed problems of social insur- 
ance, the work of women and children and 
problems of migration and settlement. One 
of the significant accomplishments of the 
Conference was the Declaration of Havana 
which serves to supplement in the field of 
labor and social relations the Declaration 
of Lima and the Declaration of Panama in 
the political and juridical fields. 

The Governing Body of the International 
Labor Office met in Geneva, Switzerland, 
in February 1940. The Committee of Ex- 
perts which examines the annual reports 
of member countries on the measures they 
have taken to apply International Labor 
Conventions, also met in Geneva in April 
1940. 

The emphasis of the research program of 
the Office was directed to the study of the 
effects of the war on social standards— 
wage and price relationships, the adapta- 
tion of social insurance schemes to war, ra- 
tioning and nutritional standards, the or- 
ganization of labor in belligerent countries 
and the protection of labor standards and 
the right of organization during war. In 
addition, at the request of many worker 
delegates, the Office collected material and 
followed trends of opinion which might lead 
to a clarification of the social aims of the 
war. 

Arrangements had been made to hold the 
regular meeting of the Governing Body 
the last of May and the regular session of 
the Conference in Geneva in June 1940. 
The rapid development of the war, how- 
ever, necessitated postponing these meet- 
ings. Finally, the breakdown in communi- 
cation and transportation facilities with 
non-European countries necessitated estab- 
lishing a work center in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to provide service for the member 
countries of the Americas and other non- 
European countries which could not be 
reached from the Geneva Office. 

Through the cooperation of the Cana- 
dian Government and on the invitation of 
McGill University, the major part of the 
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key personnel was transferred to Montreal, 
Canada, where a new office was opened in 
November 1940. From here, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization will continue its 
technical studies of world labor problems 
and will issue its various periodicals and 
other publications. 

Branch and correspondents’ offices of the 
Organization are continuing to function in 
various parts of the world supplying the 
main office with information on labor and 
social developments in the countries repre- 
sented. London, Shanghai, New Delhi, 
Santiago de Chile, Mexico City, Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Washington, D. C., 
Havana, Quito, Lima, Montevideo, Caracas, 
Bogota—these are some of the capitals 
where offices or correspondents of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization are now lo- 
cated. 

III 


What of the future of the International 
Labor Organization? What service can 
it render to a world at war and to the 
solution of post-war problems when even- 
tually peace shall come? 

The work for which the International 
Labor Organization was established remains 
as important today as it was in the past. 
Although it is not practical at the present 
time to adopt International Labor Con- 
ventions, the other work of the Organiza- 
tion can continue. Meetings can still be 
held in parts of the world which are free 
from totalitarian control. Much of the 
regular activity of the Office, represented 
by the collection and distribution of infor- 
mation on labor and social conditions is 
being continued. Studies and reports of 
the International Labor Office will be regu- 
larly issued. 

The Jnternational Labor Office Yearbook, 
the Yearbook of Labor Statistics, the Direc- 
tor’s Report, the principal periodical pub- 
lications, such as the /nternational Labor 
Review, Industrial Safety Survey, the Legis- 
lative Series, the Official Bulletin and the 
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ILO Month by Month are being issued. 
There will also be, as in the past, the spe- 
cial studies and reports dealing with vari- 
ous technical subjects of current interest 
in the field of labor and social welfare. 
Publications of this nature issued during 
the present year include Actuarial Tech- 
nique and Financial Organization of Social 
Insurance; Employment, Wages and Inter- 
national Trade; the Investment of the 
Funds of Social Insurance Institutions; 
Methods of Collaboration between the Pub- 
lic Authorities, Workers’ Organizations and 
Employers’ Organizations; Methods oj 
Family Living Studies; Silicosis, Report of 
the Second International Conference on Sili- 
cosis; and The Compensation of War Vic- 
tims. 

The Office continues to provide tech- 
nical assistance to Governments of member 
countries desiring aid in dealing with social 
problems through the development of labor 
codes, social insurance systems and related 
subjects, and the formulation of adminis- 
trative procedures and techniques. 

Above all in this war crisis, the function 
of the International Labor Organization 
is to preserve and to extend the social fron- 
tiers of democracy. The future of man- 
kind depends upon the type of civilization 
which emerges after this war; upon the 
type of world institutions which are created 
after it; upon the intensity of the alle- 
giance which such institutions can com- 
mand from the common man; upon eco- 
nomic and social practices, and upon the 
way in which they affect the social evolu- 
tion which dominates our times. 

The International Labor Organization 
has accepted the challenge implicit in the 
present world situation. The importance 
of American support for the International 
Labor Organization has never been more 
fundamental, and the opportunity for the 
New World to contribute to the creation of 
a new and genuinely social civilization has 
never been so great as it is today. 
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The Ninety Percent of Us 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


N 1863 there were Literary Societies in 

Dartmouth College. They must have 
been diligent and intelligent groups, for it 
was upon their invitation that they were 
addressed on the twenty-second of July 
in that year by Ralph Waldo Emerson. In 
the course of Mr. Emerson’s remarks— 
known now as his essay on “The Man of 
Letters’—-we find sentences as follows: 
“Our profoundest philosophy is skepticism. 
... There is an oracle current in the 
world, that nations die by suicide. The 
sign of it is the decay of thought... . 
Gentlemen, I am here to commend to you 
your art and profession as thinkers... . 
Men are as they believe.” 

It is probable that ninety percent of us 
today will agree with those views as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Emerson in the mid-years 
of our Civil War. As far as we can see, 
the future life, liberty and happiness of 
our America will be bent for weal or for 
woe by the beliefs men hold and cherish in 
these our own times. Only a few ever 
really enjoy a philosophy of skepticism; 
some, not many. None wishes our Nation 
to “die by suicide.” Thus it is a concern 
of us all, perhaps our prime concern, since 
“men are as they believe’, that from time 
to time we join the “art and profession” of 
thinkers and poll as best we may our com- 
mon beliefs. 


I 


So for the purposes of this statement we 
start with the assumption that ninety per- 
cent of us in America—we might justly in- 
clude other peoples—hold to one fixed, 
general belief, and, also, to at least three 
specific beliefs; all of the same _ blood, 
and all relating to the poisonous pest of 
war, 

One starting to poll these beliefs faces at 
the outset the fact that human behaviors 
arise from a highly complicated congeries 
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of thoughts and emotions. We are com- 
pounds of infinitely differing ideas about 
needs and oppositions, about strengths and 
weaknesses, about rights and duties, about 
pain and pleasure, about truth and error, 
even about good and evil. We must admit 
the ease with which we tend to miss real- 
ities and to slip into the sloughs of mere 
flummery and flapdoodle. Between our 
timidities and the clamor of crusaders we 
often find ourselves wandering in a no- 
man’s land of pot-shots and befuddlement. 
In our school of social behavior we are just 
beginning to learn to read. We are in the 
same grade with the illiterate colored man 
who has just found that he can read the 
road-signs now well enough to tell “how 
fur,” but not as yet well enough to tell 
“whur to.” The only difference between 
him and us is that we are not yet far 
enough advanced to read “how fur.” For 
example, we are now parties to wars in 
Europe and the Far East. Are we going 
in further? Some well informed “experts” 
say we are not, others that we surely are; 
but no one can say with any assurance how 
far we are destined to go. Ninety percent 
of us are wholly convinced that Messrs. 
Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini and company are 
quite mistaken when they insist that de- 
mocracy is dead. We are also sure that 
George Washington was not mistaken when 
he advised: “Separated as we are by a 
world of water from other nations, if we 
are wise we shall surely avoid being drawn 
into their politics and involved in their 
destructive wars.”” But we have to grant 
that the job of keeping out is not easy; 
indeed, at times we have found it impos- 
sible. 

Yet, difficult as it is, impossible though 
it may be, there is a central belief through- 
out this ninety percent of us, a belief 
amounting to an abiding conviction. It is 
this. War is a throwback to the ways of 
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savagery. It is a mess of unintelligence, 
extreme boredom, misery, futility, tawdry 
panache, and injustice. War, shared now 
by civilians as well as combatants, offers 
little of the glory of battles long ago. Look- 
ing through the world for behaviours 
friendly and well-bred, we find vulgarities 
aplenty. The worst of all vulgarities is war. 
Adapting a fumigating phrase from the 
classic rhetoric of Irving Cobb, war turns 
our minds to limburger cheese and pickles 
them in asafoetida. War is the gasp of a 
dying era in human affairs, an era that 
ought to be dead. In spite of our present, 
natural, growing anxiety, ninety percent 
of us agree to that. We believe it so much 
that we mortgage future generations, con- 
script the finest of our youth, organize all 
the might we can—physical, mental, spir- 
itual—to keep the loathsome stuff from 
our doors. 
II 


Since ninety percent of us hold to this 
one, general, fixed belief that war is a 
ghastly evil, it is of interest to poll from 
time to time our more specific beliefs about 
the matter. In particular we appear to be- 
lieve: first, that there are many things 
upon which we cannot rely; secondly, that 
there are projects with which we are will- 
ing to experiment; thirdly, that there are 
a few musts—categorical imperatives— 
which we believe to be permanent and of 
universal concern and application. 

First: To the things—idiom permits us 
to call them things—things upon which we 
cannot rely. We cannot rely, for instance, 
upon all that we hear and read, for the 
mysteries of propaganda are too subtle for 
the most of us. We have constantly to 
qualify our views with the fact that, in 
spite of the miracles of press and radio, 
exact information about any war remains 
essentially unknown until at least ten years 
after the war is over. 

Due to the refinements of transportation, 
under, on and over the seas, we of the 
United States can no longer trust our ocean 
boundaries as sure protection against the 
ravages of war. 

Since most of us seem to agree with Ed- 
mund Burke that, “They will never love 
where they ought to love who do not hate 
where they ought to hate,” we can never 
quite depend on our own desires to remain 
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individually neutral in any given war, 
When a fight is on, our personal Kilkenny, 
Donny-brook Fair instinct is to take sides 
if not to jump in. 

At this moment in history our country 
is relying on its military might, openly tak- 
ing sides against “an unjust aggressor” by 
“coercive measures short of war.” In that 
reliance there is no certainty that we can 
keep out of the wars abrvuad. 

Events have demonstrated that peace- 
loving peoples cannot rely upon any or- 
ganization of the nations backed by mili- 
tary force, because any enduring peace 
between nations can depend only upon an 
international order based upon mutual ac- 
ceptance, confidence and good will. Peace, 
outside the peace of a graveyard, is only 
the tranquillity of order. The coercion of a 
nation by arms, even in the interest of 
peace, is war and nothing else. President 
Franklin Roosevelt, in his Armistice Day 
address on November 11, 1940, expressed 
his view that “mere force” can never suc- 
cessfully overthrow democracy. Similarly, 
mere force can never establish world peace. 

Ninety per cent of us have lost faith in 
all get-peace-quick “programs,” for we have 
learned how readily the effects of sterility 
flow from our dreams of perfection. In all 
kindness, if not in all delicacy, it must be 
confessed that “programs” for international 
peace are usually the impotent bell-weth- 
ers of system-mongers and piffle peddlers. 

Ninety per cent of us know enough his- 
tory to be suspicious every time our coun- 
try develops a frenzy for foreign adven- 
ture. We have constantly to curb the lofty 
desire that our America shall assume the 
role of a preponderant power and fare forth 
to direct the affairs of the world. Deep 
down we know the quixotic folly of point- 
ing spears with shibboleths and tilting at 
windmills. From experience, often bitter, 
we have come to mistrust all peace efforts 
associated with so-called “collective secur- 
ity,” with any “collaboration” in the nature 
of a military alliance, with “embargoes,” 
“boycotts,” “blockades,” with any sort of 
“union now,” with all the beclouded blue- 
prints of some fancy “new world order.” 
We admit that too many of us, with a bent 
for edifying our fellows, pose as specialists 
in other peoples’ business. It is easier to 
chase a cosmic cause than to stick to a real 
job. 
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We have come to be skeptical of “isms.” 
Experience has vaccinated us successfully, 
at least for a time, against the ravaging 
desease of ism-itis. We are immune, for 
example, to Naziism, Fascism, Commu- 
nism, Imperialism, Balance-of-power-ism. 

Indeed, we have lost faith in pacifism, as 
it is usually conceived. We recall those 
Oxford students who in 1933 pledged that 
they would never fight for King or coun- 
try. We remember the British Labor 
Party’s promise the same year never to go 
to war. There was the people’s ballot of 
1935 which advertised the pacifism of 
twelve million English people. Such pacif- 
ism, however plausible idealistically, failed 
England practically and dismally. To limit 
reason and moderation to one side alone, 
we have come to see, may end in an unrea- 
sonable settlement, a victory for injustice, 
and a mere challenge to the thugs of the 
world. 

So, apparently, ninety per cent of us will 
agree that there are views, plans, isms and 
the like upon which we cannot rely. 

Secondly: As a people, however, we are 
quite willing to experiment. We take pride 
in the belief that we are a practical and 
progressive people. We are rather keen 
to try anything once, even to gamble. We 
accept in principle, for example, that we 
should think and act judiciously, control 
our emotions as much as possible, and col- 
laborate with the inevitable. We grant, 
even, that we should cooperate with those 
in positions of responsibility for the main- 
tenance of rights, for the clarification of 
duties, and for the promotion of friendly 
relations with all peoples. Specifically, just 
now, we would strengthen the ties that bind 
the Republics of the Western hemisphere. 
We believe not only in the freedom of this 
continent but also of its surrounding 
islands from the dictates of any European 
power. We are willing to go far to main- 
tain that freedom. 

Notwithstanding our friendly interest in 
Great Britain and China, we retain in the 
back of our minds the principle old as our 
government that we would better go on 
trying to keep this government, as a govern- 
ment, as far as possible in a position of 
legal neutrality in conformity with the law 
of nations; meaning that our government 
should take no part in other peoples’ wars 
unless we purpose to go the limit; that we 
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deny to all belligerents the right to treat us 
as a party to their disputes; that we offi- 
cially neither love nor hate any foreign 
power. In this way, we believe, our coun- 
try has best preserved its vital interests in 
the past. 

We as a people, however, are not averse 
to our government playing the role of a 
friendly mediator, calm, serene, confident 
in its own neutral position; but the first 
duty of this government is to discover and 
to mind its own business. True, in minding 
its own business, especially if it mind it 
successfully, it is almost inevitably sure to 
arouse the envy of other powers. To par- 
ticipate in the brawls of other peoples, 
however, even when our sympathies are 
clearly defined, leads not only to envy from 
abroad but often to hatred, malice and 
other venoms; all of which have a curious, 
congenital way of never remaining uni- 
lateral. Yet we are ever moved to experi- 
ment with new legislative forays in the 
fields of international trade, finance, and 
even so-called neutrality. 

Thus while there are things upon which 
we know we cannot rely, we are a prag- 
matic people, given to trying out what ap- 
pears at any moment to be promising. 


IV 

Thirdly: There are certain principles, 
foundation beliefs, which ninety per cent 
of us accept as we accept the law of gravi- 
tation. In our outlook upon the world, 
they rank as musts, categorical imperatives. 
Like the axioms of mathematics, they are 
maxims born of what we conceive to be 
the innocent processes of nature—universal 
law. We here mention five of these basic 
beliefs. 

One: We have come to believe that any 
enlightened self interests of human beings 
living in groups must be safe-guarded by 
justice, defined some fourteen hundred 
years ago as “the set and constant purpose 
which gives to every man his due.” True, 
it is written that: 


“justice, at least as between the Infinite and 
the finite, has been so utterly dehumanized, dis- 
integrated, decomposed, and diabolized in pass- 
ing through the minds of the half civilized banditti 
who have peopled and unpeopled the world for 
some scores of generations, that it has become a 
mere algebraic x, and has no fixed value what- 


ever as a human conception.” 
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But those were the words of an analytical, 
hypothetical “Poet” speaking at an imagi- 
nary “Breakfast Table” some eighty years 
ago. As Dr. Shotwell has just remarked 
over the radio, “Peace is a function of 
justice. There can be no permanent peace 
which fails to recognize this fundamental 
fact.” 

We Americans have found the only as- 
surance of the equal protection of all in the 
enjoyment of their rights to be justice. 
There is no greater concern within our 
Republic than the administration of justice. 
Furthermore, in Daniel Webster’s words, 
justice “is the greatest interest of man 
on earth. It is the ligament which holds 
civilized nations together.” In still loftier 
and more arresting language of the long 
ago: “Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye tithe mint and anise and 
cummin, and have left undone the weightier 
matters of the law, justice, and mercy, and 
faith.’ The supreme indictment of war 
is that wars may be won and justice de- 
feated. It was inevitable that our found- 
ing fathers should set next to their purpose 
to form a more perfect union the establish- 
ment of justice. 

Two: We believe that justice must find 
expression in terms of law. It is our faith 
that nature is a system of reliable laws, 
that we live in a law-abiding universe. 
Hypothesis though this be, everything man 
claims to know, science itself, must start 
with it. There can be no game without 
rules. There can be no civilization without 
laws. Of course man-made statutes, called 
laws, are sure sometimes to be fcolish. 
Probably the specific law which Mr. Bum- 
ble had in mind in the time of Oliver Twist 
was what he thought it to be, namely, “a 
ass, a idiot’; but there is an all prevailing 
“beneficence acting by rule” which we call 
law. 

Since there is law in the universe it is 
reasonable to believe that human beings 
can learn what is true. In the language 
of the Nobel Prize winning physicist, 
Arthur H. Compton: 


“Relying upon a faith that our universe is not 
a chaos but an ordered cosmos, I believe that 
through sincere and courageous effort man can 
learn what is true. . . . Science inflicts no penalty 


because of race or creed; neither can we if we 
would lay the foundations for an era of peace 
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and well-being on earth .. . let us accelerate the 
search for the freeing truth.” 


Laws, aiming to speak for justice, open 
the way for that “freeing truth.” They 
accomplish that for us in one way by 
clarifying our sound American traditions. 
Our legislative acts are children of our 
traditions. It has become a tradition with 
us to believe that Europe and Asia have 
primary interests in which we should not 
meddle. It is traditional with us that our 
government should maintain correct and 
formal relations with all other governments. 
We have long held that European powers 
must not extend their systems to this hem- 
isphere; and hold it still. Tradition runs 
against our underwriting in advance any 
power or combination of powers bent upon 
bolstering their ambitions, economic inter- 
ests and military dominance. 

We, the people, hold that our central 
government is our agent, and that our 
safety and progress lie along a path mid- 
way between too much and too little gov- 
ernment. We believe traditionally in the 
sacredness of contract. We have always 
been glad to cooperate with other nations 
for the promotion of justice under law 
without the sanctions of military force. 
But as George Washington once said to 
the Congress: 


“It is a maxim founded on the universal ex- 
perience of mankind that no nation is to be 
trusted further than it is bound by its own inter- 
ests, and no prudent statesman or politician will 
venture to depart from it.” 


For this reason it is the prime duty of 
our government to protect our interests. 
It must resist to the utmost all attacks 
from within or from without against our 
established institutions and ideals, such as 
our system of checks and balances, our 
freedoms in the realms of conscience, 
speech, press, assembly, petitions, prop- 
erty, worship. It is for our government 
to make no promises or threats which it 
cannot keep and carry out. We prefer 
the ways of law, compromise and coopera- 
tion. Since, however, so much of the world 
is amuck in anarchy and motivated by 
murder, it is the immediate duty of the 
United States to establish for itself a 
thorough military defense fully adequate 
to its purpose. 
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We are not called upon to forget that 
human nature, being human, can change 
itself either upward or downward. Thus 
America will maintain its faith in the sanc- 
tions of law and order not only for indi- 
viduals but for governments. We will go 
on believing in governments of laws rather 
than in any system where people are only 
the playthings of mere men. 

Sensing the importance of law, it be- 
comes clear that the promotion of any 
desirable world peace must wait upon the 
discovery of a community of interests 
under a common system of law mutually 
accepted and obeyed. Any active work 
for peace, following the present wars, there- 
fore, must mean for us in America working 
with the members of our Congress toward 
a well conceived and organized effort on 
the part of all governments in which each 
nation concerned would normally seek in 
its own interest to play ball with the others. 
In such a business, peaceworkers may find 
a constant renewal of their youth and hope. 
As Winston Churchill said in the House of 
Commons in 1938, “The Angel of peace is 
unsnubbable.” 

Three: Justice must have the clarifying 
aid of a firmly established judiciary. Man’s 
primary and continuous problem in gov- 
ernment is to limit the necessity for force 
as a solvent of conflicting national or inter- 
national desires and interests. The devel- 
opment of any balance between justiciable 
and non-justiciable questions, between 
force and law, between large and small 
states, between disputes over the interpreta- 
tion of the law, make courts necessary. 
Concern for our own interests, faith in the 
scientific search for facts upon which to 
base opinions and policies, all depend upon 
the processes of law. The processes of law 
are sure to bog down unless supported by 
the healing processes of judicial settlement. 

George Washington in the beginning days 
of this Republic wrote to Edmund Ran- 
dolph, our first United States Attorney 
General, these words: 


“Impressed with the conviction that the true 
administration of justice is the firmest pillar of 
good government, I have considered the first 
arrangement of the judicial department as essen- 
tial to the happiness of our country and the 
stability of its political system.” 
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Without the judiciary there could be no 
protection of our Bill of Rights, no bal- 
ance between the states or between the 
states and the nation, no security for the 
citizen. 

Four: Justice, law, judicial settlement 
must of course be backed by the common 
will to make use of them. 

Fanciful schemes for the formal political 
organization of the world have always failed 
because of their deviation from the proc- 
esses of justice, law and judicial settle- 
ment. Reformers frequently get chained 
in some Plato’s cave where they converse 
interminably with each other, but only 
with the shadows of other human beings. 
Thus their conceptions, like German philos- 
ophies, become naturally remote from the 
realities of life. Cabined as they are, 
they loose their instincts for what is pos- 
sible. Planning with their flawless logic, 
they miss what someone has called “the 
stubborn illogicality of facts.” They seem 
never to have heard of Browning’s “Ring 
and the Book.” It is frightfully easy to 
get lost in the bogs of theories, of abstrac- 
tions, even of adumbrations on the beauty 
of holiness. 

Thus, healthy minds are skeptical of 
absolute creeds and suspicious of change 
for the sake of change. They prefer to 
preserve continuity with the past and to 
retain foundations which time has proved 
to be sound. They conceive their job to 
be to see facts clearly and to draw the 
proper conclusions from them. 

Intelligence finds something sacrosanct 
in personality, and in that the basis of 
liberty. The hope for liberty lies in policies 
settled by free discussion, the minority 
yielding to the majority, the majority re- 
specting the rights of the minority. Ex- 
perience shows that democracy lies deeper, 
however, than any mere J/aissez-faire sys- 
tem, deeper even than any special parlia- 
mentary organization. The essential thing 
in democracy, as distinguished from this 
or that self-styled democratic government, 
is primarily “an attitude of mind,” a 
“spiritual testament,” and not an economic 
structure or a political machine. But no 
such “attitude of mind” or “spiritual testa- 
ment” could endure without the aids of 
justice, of law, and of judicial settlement. 

Supporters of world peace plans now 
complain that their failures have been due 
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to the lack of a “proper spirit.” Lord 
Tweedsmuir, in his alluring Pilgrim’s Way, 
tells how at first he was a strong supporter 
of the League of Nations, then how he 
failed to find “the spirit abroad in the 
world” sufficient to encourage its organic 
growth, and how, finally, he came to have 
the “ugly fear, that its foundations were 
on sand, and that the first storm would 
overthrow it.” To the end, however, he 
believed that someday and somehow, “the 
peoples must discover a way to brigade 
themselves for peace.” He found his en- 
couragement in the only two large scale 
organizations of social unity, the United 
States and the British Empire; especially 
in the United States, because it is “the 
conscious work of men’s hands.” This 
“conscious work of men’s hands,” he of 
course would have admitted, breaks down 
into justice, law and judicial settlement, 
behind which must lie the essential “atti- 
tude of mind” and “spiritual testament.” 
Thus, to repeat, our fourth categorical im- 
perative is that justice, law, judicial settle- 
ment must be backed by the will to make 
use of them. As the active “Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace” puts 
it, “No system of law and organization can 
be of value without the living faith and 
spirit behind and in it.” 

Five: Back of the will to make use of 
justice, law and judicial settlement, must 
be a constant rededication to the processes 
of education and to the ideals of religion, 
each of us interpreting education and re- 
ligion as best he can. 

Schools exist that the young may dis- 
cover what talents they have, what they 
most want to do, how to use words with 
some regard to their nuances of color and 
meaning, and be stimulated to try. It is 
their business to reveal enough philosophy 
to boys and girls that they may be led 
to ask the right questions and to be prop- 
erly skeptical of dogmas, all to the end 
that they may come to face their world with 
decency and with zest. Human beings, 
faintly sensing their heavenly and hellish 
qualities, are given to paying at least lip 
service to education. They count on it, 
usually a bit wistfully, to enoble business 
somehow with idealism and to keep man- 
power in its honest place above horse- 
power. 





But at that point they discover that the 
schools are not enough. Back of justice, 
law, judicial settlement and the will to 
make use of them, back of education itself, 
lie the foundation faiths of men. Ninety 
percent of us will admit a faith in some 
kind of a God, “an anvil which has worn 
out many hammers.”’ Clouds make it dif- 
ficult to see far down the way of life. All 
our thinking finds us questioning at the 
end. But, again from those sun-lit pages 
by John Buchan: “Dogmatism gives place 
to questioning, and questioning in the end 
to prayer.” 





V 


So, with such detachment from the 
present disasters of war as we can muster, 
it is surely not unfitting to remind our- 
selves of the ninety percent of us with a 
will to end war. We have come to believe 
that wisdom in the peace movement starts 
with a suspicion of grandiose mechanical 
systems and a distrust of mere generalities. 
Wisdom is never content either with mere 
dalliance or with brilliant and futile eru- 
dition. On the international plane, it de- 
mands enough familiarity with the world 
to judge it with detachment. 

Not content with shibboleths, mid-Vic- 
torian or otherwise, we of the ninety per- 
cent, concerned to lessen the tragic ills of 
war, may safely rest our case, for however 
long, on the enduring processes and inspira- 
tions of justice, of law and judicial settle- 
ment; all backed by the ever fructifying, 
puissant powers of education and religion. 
There is no other way given among men 
whereby the cause of world peace must 
be saved. 

There are molding, directing, controlling 
forces of life over and above the economic, 
military, commercial processes of men. 
These higher values express themselves in 
certain imperatives destined never to face 
any ultimate defeat. It is man’s privilege 
to preserve and to advertise these incor- 
ruptible goods, in the interest of life, of 
liberty and of the common weal. “The 
great lesson of life is to believe in what the 
centuries say as against the hours.’’ That 
is why Mr. Emerson felt moved to com- 
mend to those young men their “art and 
profession as thinkers.” That is the back- 
log of man’s unquenchable hope. 
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The Provisional Administration of 
Kuropean Colonies and Possessions 
in the Americas 


By HERBERT WRIGHT 


(Dr. Wright, Professor of International Law at the Catholic University of America since 
1930, served as specialist in historical research, Latin American affairs, United States Depart- 
ment of State 1928-29. He was editor of /nternational Conferences, Department of State, 
1930, and in that capacity was attached to the American Delegation London Naval Confer- 


ence 1930.—-Editor) 


HE presence of three French war-ves- 

sels, one hundred planes and $250,000,- 
000 in gold in Martinique and Guadeloupe 
has called attention to this one chief gap in 
the ring of naval and air bases which the 
United States has available since the de- 
stroyers-for-naval-bases deal with Great 
Britain. The Bearn is an old French bat- 
tleship converted into an aircraft-carrier 
and was on its way from Halifax to France 
with the planes at the time of the surrender 
of France, when it was diverted to the har- 
bor of Fort-de-France, Martinique. The 
hundred planes are on a slope about two 
miles from there, their motors covered with 
tarpaulin. The majority of these planes 
are Curtiss dive bombers, turned over to the 
factories by the United States Army and 
transferred by the factories to the French 
Government, but there are also a smaller 
number of new Curtiss fighters manufac- 
tured expressly for France. The Emil Ber- 
tin is a speedy light cruiser, a veteran of 
the battle at Narvik, which carried a cargo 
of gold in ingots and coins sent to Marti- 
nique by the French Government about the 
time of the French surrender. The gold 
cargo is now presumed to be in old Fort 
Desaix under heavy guard of French regu- 
lars. The Jeanne d’Arc is an old cruiser 
used as a training ship and is now in the 
harbor of Guadeloupe. 

All of this makes Martinique and Guade- 
loupe a rich prize for the Axis Powers. 
Martinique is situated in the Lesser Antilles 
between Dominica, the southernmost of the 
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Leeward Islands, and St. Lucia, the north- 
ernmost of the Windward Islands. Guade- 
loupe is situated just north of Dominica 
and south of Antigua, where one of the new 
naval bases is to be located. Consequently, 
in the hands of an enemy, the French 
islands would constitute a serious threat to 
the Panama Canal and the security of the 
United States and other nations in this 
hemisphere. It is no wonder, then, that the 
nations of the New World are devoting con- 
siderable attention to the question of the 
precarious situation of European posses- 
sions in the Americas. 


I 


For the last four years there has been 
a growing feeling of solidarity among the 
American republics. One of the most im- 
portant instruments approved at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace, at Buenos Aires, on 23 December 
1936, was the Convention for the Mainte- 
nance, Preservation and Reestablishment of 
Peace.‘ It is particularly important, be- 
cause it touches on the national security of 
each American republic and makes that 
problem a matter of common interest to 
each and every one. That it was regarded 
as important in the eyes of the parties them- 
selves is evidenced by the fact that the 
Convention was introduced as a joint proj- 
ect signed by the delegations of all of the 
twenty-one American governments. 


1U. S. Treaty Series, No. 922; Amer. Jour. of Inter- 
national Law, Supp., 31 (1937), 53-57. 
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The Convention establishes in contrac- 
tual form the obligation of the American 
nations to consult together for the purpose 
of finding and adopting methods of peace- 
ful cooperation in the event of menace to 
the peace of the American republics or of 
the continent, whether the war is only a 
virtual state of war between American states 
or an international war outside of the Amer- 
icas. The essence of the Convention is em- 
bodied in the first three articles. 

Article 1 provides that, in the event of a 
menace to the peace of the Americas, any 
of the Governments signatory to the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 or of the Anti- 
War Pact of Argentine Initiative of 1933 
(Treaty of Non-aggression and Concilia- 
tion) or of both, regardless of whether it is 
a member of other peace organizations (like 
the League of Nations), shall consult with 
the Governments of the other American re- 
publics, which shall then consult together 
to find and adopt methods of peaceful co- 
operation. 

Article 2 provides that, in the event of 
war between American states, the Govern- 
ments of the American republics shall under- 
take at once the necessary mutual consulta- 
tions to exchange views and seek, “within 
the obligations resulting from the pacts 
above mentioned and from the standards 
of international morality, a method of 
peaceful collaboration” and, in the event of 
an international war outside the Americas 
which might menace the peace of the Amer- 
icas, “such consultation shall also take place 
to determine the proper time and manner in 
which the signatory states, if they so de- 
sire, may eventually cooperate in some ac- 
tion tending to preserve the peace of the 
American Continent.” 

Article 3 provides that any controversy 
concerning the interpretation of the Con- 
vention, which fails of solution through 
diplomatic channels, shall be submitted to 
conciliation provided by existing agreements 
or to arbitration or to judicial settlement. 

All of the twenty-one republics were 
signatories without reservation, except 
Paraguay, which signed with the reserva- 
tion “in respect to its peculiar international 
position as regards the League of Nations.” 
At the present time (26 October 1940), the 
Convention has been ratified by fifteen of 
the signatories (Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, E] Salva- 
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dor, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Venezuela, 
United States). 

At the same Conference there was also 
signed a Declaration of Principles of Inter- 
American Solidarity and Co-operation, 
which included among other things a state- 
ment that— 


every act susceptible of disturbing the peace of 
America affects each and every one of them, and 
justifies the initiation of the procedure of con- 
sultation provided for in the Convention for the 
Maintenance, Preservation and Reestablishment 
of Peace, signed at this Conference. 


It likewise included among the “principles 
accepted by the American community of 
Nations,’ the proscription of territorial 
conquest and “that, in consequence, no ac- 
quisition made through violence shall be 
recognized.” 

II 


At the Eighth International Conference 
of American States, at Lima, on 24 Decem- 
ber 1938, these principles were unanimously 
restated more specifically in a declaration 
officially entitled the “Declaration of 
Lima.” * In this the American republics 
reaffirmed their continental solidarity and 
their purpose to collaborate to maintain the 
principles upon which it is based and they 
reaffirmed their decision to defend them 
against all foreign intervention or activity 
that may threaten them. In case the peace, 
security or territorial integrity of any Amer- 
ican republic is threatened by acts of any 
nature that may impair them— 


they proclaim their common concern and their 
determination to make effective their solidarity, 
coordinating their respective sovereign wills by 
means of the procedure of consultation, estab- 
lished by conventions in force and by declarations 
of Inter-American Conferences, using the meas- 
ures which in each case the circumstances may 
make advisable. 


It was understood, however, that the Gov- 
ernments of the American republics would 
“act independently in their individual ca- 
pacity, recognizing their juridical equality 
as sovereign States.” And to facilitate the 


2U. S. Department of State, Press Releases, 24 Dec. 
1938, vol. 19, 474-5; A. J. I. L., Supp., 34 (1940), 199- 
ont International Conciliation, No. 349 (April 1939), 
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consultations established in this and other 
American peace instruments, it was agreed 
that the Ministers of Foreign Affairs (or 
their designated substitutes) , “when deemed 
desirable and at the initiative of any one of 
them, will meet in their several capitals by 
rotation and without protocolary charac- 
ter.” 


III 


The procedure for consultation under the 
Convention of 1936 and the Declaration of 
Lima of 1938 was utilized on 23 Septem- 
ber 1939, when the Foreign Ministers of the 
twenty-one republics met at Panama. 
Among the acts of this First Meeting was 
a Joint Declaration of Continental Soli- 
darity, approved 3 October, reaffirming the 
Declaration of Lima and agreeing to bend 
every effort “with all the appropriate spir- 
itual and material means at their disposal” 
to maintain the peace of the Americas as 
“an indispensable requirement to the effec- 
tive fulfillment of the duty that devolves 
upon them in the world-wide historical 
development of civilization and culture.”’ 
They also declared— 


That these principles are free from any selfish 
purpose of isolation, but are rather inspired by a 
deep sense of universal cooperation, which impels 
these nations to express the most fervent wishes 
for the cessation of the deplorable state of war 
which today exists in some countries of Europe, 
to the grave danger of the most cherished spirit- 
ual, moral and economic interests of humanity, 
and for the reestablishment of peace throughout 
the world—a peace based not on violence, but on 
justice and law? 


It was at this First Meeting that the 
General Declaration of Neutrality of the 
American Republics was adopted, which 
provided among other things for the estab- 
lishment, for the duration of the European 
war, of — 


an Inter-American Neutrality Committee, com- 
posed of seven experts in international law, who 
shall be designated by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union before November 1, 1939. 
The recommendations of the committee shall be 





* Report of the Delegate of the United States of America 
to the Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics, Held at Panama, September 23-October 3, 1939 

ashington, 1940), 53; The Department of State Bulle- 
tin, 7 Oct. 1939, vol. 1, 326; A. J. J. 


L., 2 i oe 
(1940), 9. we 
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transmitted, through the Pan American Union, 
to the governments of the American republics.‘ 


This Inter-American Neutrality Committee 
was duly appointed, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members: 


Afranio de Mello Franco (Brazil), Chairman 
L. A. Podesta Costa (Argentina) 

Mariano Fontecilla (Chile) 

A. Aguilar Machado (Costa Rica) 

Charles G. Fenwick (U. S. A.) 

Roberto Cordova (Mexico) 

Gustavo Herrera (Venezuela) 


It has held protracted meetings at Rio de 
Janeiro and made several recommendations 
to the Governments of the American re- 
publics through the Pan American Union.°® 
This First Meeting at Panama also 
adopted the Declaration of Panama, which 
provided for a neuttality zone in— 


those waters adjacent to the American continent, 
which they regard as of primary concern and 
direct utility in their relations, free from the 
commission of any hostile act by any non-Amer- 
ican belligerent nation, whether such hostile act 
be attempted or made from land, sea or air." 


Action under this provision of the Dec- 
laration of Panama was taken by the 
American Governments in December 1939, 
when the President of Panama in their 
name transmitted to the Governments of 
France, Great Britain and Germany a 
statement, in which the Graf Von Spee, 
Dusseldorf, Ussukuma and other incidents 
were declared to “compromise the aims of 
continental protection provided for by the 
Declaration of Panama” and the American 
republics declared their intention— 


to initiate the necessary consultation in order to 
strengthen the system of protection in common 
through the adoption of adequate rules, among 
them those which would prevent belligerent ves- 
sels from supplying themselves and repairing 
damages in American ports, when the said vessels 


4 Report, w .,) Droginent of State Bulletin, Oct. 
1939, vol. 1, L., Supp., 34 (1940), 

5On 26 +g ph it ‘adopted a Roch nse Fa ‘pale 
tive to internment, A. J. J. L., Supp., 34 (1940), 75-8; 
on 2 Feb. 1940, a recommendation relative to submarines, 
ibid., 78-80, and a resolution on vessels used as auxiliary 
transports of warships, ébid., 80-82; and on 31 May 1940, 
with Manuel Francisco Jimenez and Salvador Martinez 
Mercado sitting in place of Machado and Cordova, it 
adopted a recommendation on inviolability of postal cor- 
respondence, ibid., 135-9. 

® Report, 63; Bulletin, 7 Oct. 1939, vol. 1, 332; A. J. 
1. L., Supp., 34 (1940), 17. 
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have committed warlike acts within the zone of 
security established in the Declaration of Panama.’ 


The British Government replied to this 
protest on 14 January 1940 that the aban- 
donment of certain belligerent rights could 
not be imposed without their specific con- 
sent and that they could not forego these 
rights voluntarily unless they were ade- 
quately protected against abuses of the 
proposed zone by Germany.* A similar, 
but not identical, reply was received from 
France on 23 January 1940.° The German 
reply in the following month was more fa- 
vorable to the position taken in the protest, 
but saw little hope in reaching a satisfac- 
tory agreement on the change in the rules 
of international law because of the rejec- 
tion of the proposal by France and Great 
Britain.’® 

Again on 16 March 1940 the American 
Governments protested to Great Britain on 
the Wakama incident and reiterated— 


their appeal that the war be kept away from the 
waters which the Declaration of Panama con- 
templated preserving for the pacific use of inter- 
continental commerce.” 


On 17 June 1940, after the Government 
of the United States had been informed 
that the Government of France had re- 
quested of the German Government the 
terms of an armistice, Secretary Hull di- 
rected the representatives of the United 
States at Berlin and Rome to make a com- 
munication to the German and Italian Gov- 
ernments, the pertinent paragraph of which 
is the following: 


The Government of the United States feels it 
desirable, in order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, to inform Your Excellency that in 
accordance with its traditional policy relating to 
the Western Hemisphere, the United States would 
not recognize any transfer, and would not acqui- 
esce in any attempt to transfer, any geographic 
region of the Western Hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-American power.” 


The Governments of France, Great Brit- 
ain and the Netherlands were also in- 
formed to the same effect. On the same 


7 Bulletin, 23 Dec. 1939, vol. 1, 723. 

§ Ibid., 24 Feb. 1940, vol. 2, 199-201. 

* Ibid., 201-3. 

10 Thid., 203-5. 

" Jbid., 306 

U.S. Senate, 76th Cong., 
No. 13, 3 
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day the Senate had itself given evidence 
of its adherence to the same policy through 
the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 
271— 

approving nonrecognition of the transfer of any 
geographic region in the Western Hemisphere 
from one non-American power to another non- 
American power, and providing for consultations 
with other American republics in the event that 
such transfer should appear likely.” 


IV 


On 21 July 1940 there was held at Ha- 
bana the Second Meeting of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the American re- 
publics. The primary purpose in convok- 
ing this Meeting, according to Secretary 
Hull, was— 
to consider the possibility that developments in 
Europe might affect the status of the European 
possessions in the Western Hemisphere in such a 
manner as to constitute a threat to the peace and 
security of the American republics. 


As he pointed out, it would not be con- 
sistent with the policy of the United States 
or desirable from the point of view of the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere “to 
permit these regions to become a subject 
of barter in the settlement of European 
difficulties, or a battleground for the ad- 
justment of such difficulties.” Either situa- 
tion, as well as any indication that these 
regions might be used to promote “systems 
alien to the inter-American system,” could 
only be regarded as a threat to the peace 
of this hemisphere, and therefore any 
effort to modify their existing status 
“whether by cession, by transfer, or by any 
impairment whatsoever in the control here- 
tofore exercised would be of profound and 
immediate concern to all the American 
republics.” '° 

Secretary Hull also pointed out that the 
progress of the war to date has obliged the 
government of one of the European coun- 
tries having possessions in the Americas 
(Netherlands) to abandon its homeland, 
the government of a second (France) to 
sign an armistice involving, among other 
conditions, the hostile occupation of more 
than one half of its territory and the third 
(Great Britain) to engage in a struggle in 

13 Loc. cit. 


14 Tbid., 2. 
 Tbid., 4. 
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which its very existence may be at stake. 
In approaching the question of the effect 
of the war on the European possessions in 
the Americas, it appeared desirable, he 
said, that any solution which might be 
reached should not carry with it— 

the creation of any special interest for the benefit 
of any particular American republic or republics 
but that the solution should further the legitimate 
interests of all the American republics as well as 
the interests of the possessions that might be 
involved.” 


To give effect to these purposes, three 
measures (among many others) were 
adopted at the Second Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers at Habana: a Resolution on Pro- 
cedure in Consultation, the Act of Habana 
and a Convention on the Provisional Ad- 
ministration of European Colonies and Pos- 
sessions in the Americas. A few words 
about each of these, therefore, would seem 
to be in order. 

While consultation had been provided 
for in principle by the Convention of 1936 
and the Declaration of Lima of 1938, it 
was necessary to implement these two in- 
struments by providing for the actual pro- 
cedure of consultation. Accordingly, the 
Foreign Ministers resolved that any Gov- 
ernment which desired to initiate the con- 
sultation contemplated under the instru- 
ments mentioned and to propose a meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers should address 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union indicating the questions desired to 
be discussed and the approximate date of 
the proposed meeting. The Governing 
Board thereupon is to transmit this re- 
quest to the other Governments of the 
Union and invite comment. On the basis 
of the answers received, the Governing 
Board is to determine the date of the 
meeting, prepare the agenda and make all 
other appropriate arrangements, submit- 
ting the draft regulations for Consultative 
Meetings to the American Governments for 
their approval. Rio de Janeiro was ap- 
proved as the place for the Third Meeting 
of the Foreign Ministers and thereafter the 
Governing Board was to designate the 
country where each successive meeting 
was to be held.'® 
ities 
oy International Conciliation, No. 362 (September 1940), 






V 

The Act of Habana adopted at the Sec- 
ond Meeting of Foreign Ministers pro- 
vided for the setting up of a regime of 
provisional administration of European 
colonies and possessions in the Americas, 
when these regions “are in danger of be- 
coming the subject of barter of territory 
or change of sovereignty,” always taking 
into account “the imperative need of con- 
tinental security and the desires of the in- 
habitants” of these regions. Accordingly, 
it was agreed that, as soon as the reasons 
for taking the measures ceased to exist, 
such territories should— 


be organized as autonomous States if it shall ap- 
pear that they are able to constitute and maintain 
themselves in such condition, or be restored to 
their previous status, whichever of these alter- 
natives shall appear the more practicable and 
just.” 


Meanwhile the regions referred to— 


shall be placed temporarily under the provisional 
administration of the American Republics and 
this administration shall be exercised with the 
twofold purpose of contributing to the security 
and defense of the Continent, and to the economic, 
political, and social progress of such regions. 


For the purpose of exercising this admin- 
istration, provision was made for the crea- 
tion of an Emergency Committee, com- 
posed of one representative of each of the 
American republics, to meet on the re- 
quest of any signatory. 

The purpose of the Act of Habana was 
to anticipate the carrying out of the Con- 
vention on the same subject signed at the 
same time, in case it should be necessary 
to apply the terms of the Convention be- 
fore the deposit of the instruments of 
ratification of two thirds of the American 
republics required by Article 19 of the 
Convention for its entry into force. The 
fact that the representatives of Argentina, 
Colombia, Uruguay and Venezuela signed 
sub spe rati in accordance with the consti- 
tutional requirements of the respective 
countries does not, however, militate 


against the effectiveness of the Act of Ha- 


11 Ibid., 294, 
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bana, because the Emergency Committee 
provided for by the Act shall be deemed 
to be “constituted as soon as two-thirds of 
its members shall have been appointed.” 
The appointment, therefore, of the four- 
teenth member of this Emergency Com- 
mittee, on 24 October 1940,'* brought it 
into being with the following present mem- 
bership: 

Bolivia: Dr. Luis Fernando Guachalla, Minister 
to the United States 

Brazil: Dr. Mauricio Nabuco, Secretary Gen- 
eral, Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Costa Rica: Dr. Luis Fernandez Rodriguez, 
Minister to the United States 

Cuba: Dr. Pedro Martinez Fraga, Ambassador 
to the United States 

Dominican Republic: Dr. 
Minister to the United States 

Ecuador: Capt. Colén Eloy Alfaro, Ambassador 
to the United States 

El Salvador: Dr. Hector David Castro, Minister 
to the United States 

Guatemala: Dr. Adrian Recinos, Minister to the 
United States 

Haiti: Mr. Elie Lescot, Minister to the United 
States 

Honduras: Dr. Julian R. Caceres, Minister to 
the United States 

Nicaragua: Dr. 
the United States 

Panama: Dr. Jorge E. Boyd, Ambassador to 
the United States 

Peru: Sefior Manuel Freyre y Santander, Am- 
bassador to the United States 

Venezuela: Dr. Didgenes Escalante, Ambassador 
to the United States 

United States: Mr. Sumner Welles, Undersecre- 
tary of State 


Andrés 


Pastoriza, 


Leon De Bayle, Minister to 


Until the Convention becomes operative, 
this Emergency Committee, in case of ne- 
cessity, “shall assume the administration of 
the region attacked or threatened, acting 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
said convention.” Of course, when the 
Convention comes into effect, the activi- 
ties and functions of this Emergency Com- 
mittee will be transferred to the Inter- 
American Commission on Territorial Ad- 
ministration provided for by the Conven- 
tion. 

In case the need for emergency action 
is so urgent that action by the Emergency 


18 Washington Evening Star, 25 Oct. 1940. 
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Committee can not be awaited, the Act of 
Habana makes provision for action by 
“any of the American Republics, individ- 
ually or jointly with others,” in any way 
which its own defense or that of the con- 
tinent requires. But in such a contingency, 
the Republic or Republics taking action 
must place the matter before the Emer. 
gency Committee “in order that it may 
consider the action taken and adopt ap- 
propriate measures.” 

Excluded from the operation of the Act 
of Habana are any “territories or posses- 
sions which are the subject of dispute or 
claims between European powers and one 
or more of the Republics of the Americas.” 
Presumably this refers to the Argentine 
claim to the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands 
and Chile’s claim in Antarctica, which 
were specifically reserved by those two re- 
publics at the time of signature of the Act. 

VI 

As stated above, at the same Second 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers at Habana 
there was also signed a Convention for the 
Provisional Administration of European 
Colonies and Possessions in the Americas." 
This provided that, in case a non-American 
state attempted directly or indirectly to 
replace another non-American state in the 
sovereignty or control which it exercised 
over any territory in the Americas, “such 
territory shall automatically come under 
the provisions of this convention and shall 
be submitted to a provisional administra- 
tive regime” by one or more of the Amer- 
ican states “in the interest of the security 
of the Americas and for the benefit of the 
region” concerned, until it “is in a posi- 
tion to govern itself or is restored to its 
former status.” 

The administration will be exercised in 
such a way as to guarantee freedom of 
conscience and of worship and to see that 
the local laws (together with such addi- 
tional laws as may be necessary) are en- 
forced, with equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry for all the American 
nations and special privilege for none. 
Natives are to participate in public admin- 
istration and the administration of justice 
to the extent of their capacity to do 59. 
Forced labor is to be abolished, where it 


1° International Conciliation, No. 362 (September 1940), 
305-11. 
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exists. Facilities for education shall be 
provided “for the purpose of developing 
the wealth of the region and improving 
the living conditions of the population.” 
The administration is to be granted for a 
period of three years, subject to renewal 
for further periods, if necessary, up to a 
total of ten years, and an annual report 
must be rendered covering the activities 
of the administration. Expenses are to be 
defrayed with the revenues of the region 
administered, with deficits supplied by the 
state or states which act as administrators. 

The Convention also establishes an 
Inter-American Commission on Territorial 
Administration, which shall elect its chair- 
man, complete its organization and fix its 
definitive seat. Two thirds of the mem- 
bers constitute a quorum and decisions are 
made by two thirds of the members pres- 
ent. It is this Commission which is author- 
ized to establish a provisional administra- 
tive regime in any of the regions referred 
to, to determine the states exercising such 
a provisional administration and to super- 
vise its exercise. 

The Convention has not yet entered into 
effect, but it is a pleasure to report that 
the United States on 24 October 1940 be- 
came the first signatory to deposit the 
instrument of its ratification with the Pan 
American Union.*° Meanwhile, as stated 


above, the Emergency Committee has been 


* Bulletin, 2 Nov. 1940, vol. 3, 402. 
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established and is ready to function when- 
ever the need arises. For a while it was 
thought that it might be necessary for 
it to function in the case of Martinique, 
but conferences between Rear Admiral 
John W. Greenslade, U.S.N., senior mem- 
ber of the board surveying sites for naval 
and air bases made available by Great 
Britain in the destroyers-for-naval-bases 
deal, and Admiral Robert, commanding 
French naval forces in the South Atlantic 
and French High Commissioner in Marti- 
nique, seem to have eased the situation. 
A French communiqué issued at Fort-de- 
France after Admiral Greenslade’s visit 
stated: 


No doubt the American acquisition of naval 
and air bases in the British Antilles and the prep- 
aration of these bases will lead to greater activity 
of American air and naval forces in the neigh- 
borhood of Martinique and Guadeloupe without 
it becoming necessary to conduct direct surveil- 
lance of these islands.” 


The important fact remains, however, 
that the American republics have the ma- 
chinery available for taking appropriate 
action with regard to the European colo- 
nies and possessions in the Americas when- 
ever the peace or security of the Americas 
appears to be threatened as a result of the 
war in Europe. 


“ Washington Evening Star, 14 Nov. 1940. 











Mexico’s Political Evolution 


By EUGENE MAUR BRADERMAN 


(Dr. Braderman, having taught at Temple University, Brooklyn College and the University 
of Illinois, is now State Supervisor of the Pennsylvania Historical Records Survey. Among his 
published works is A Study of Political Parties and Politics in Mexico since 1890.—Editor) 


HERE is a new figure in Mexico’s presi- 

dential chair, yet, despite the transition, 
our southern neighbor’s will to live as a 
progressive democratic nation remains con- 
stant. Former President Lazaro Cardenas 
has gone far toward establishing a new 
tradition in Mexico—he has demonstrated 
that a change in administration can occur 
peacefully and without the imposition of 
a successor by an incumbent. 


I 


But it was not always so. Mexico’s 
political realities, though they have long 
since followed the constitutional forms 
familiar to her northern neighbor, bear little 
resemblance to those legal precepts. Terms 
which seem familiar, such as party, pri- 
mary, and election, more often than not 
have different meanings when applied to 
Mexico. With the exception of the Party 
of the Mexican Revolution (P.R.M.), 
political parties have been merely ephem- 
eral groupings born of personal ambition. 
They have sprung up like mushrooms be- 
fore presidential elections and then just as 
quickly have disappeared. Officials were 
selected for office on the field and not in 
electoral campaigns. Defeat at the polls 
was felt to be ample justification for an at- 
tempt to gain by force of arms that which 
one failed to achieve by arguments and 
votes. 

Prior to the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, 
there were two political parties in Mexico. 
The Conservative Party and the Liberal 
Party, formed during the emperorship of 
Iturbide, struggled for power for forty-six 
years. That conflict ended in the definite 
triumph of the Liberal Party and the ap- 
parent separation of Church and State. 

Diaz, the man who was to rule the des- 
tinies of Mexico for thirty-four years, be- 
came president in 1876. Personal ambition 
dominated his public acts and his preoccupa- 
tion was to maintain himself in office. Diaz 
did not tolerate the existence of parties be- 
cause he believed them to be injurious to 
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the welfare of the State and a danger to 
his own power. He achieved greatness by 
bringing peace to a country which had been 
torn by internecine warfare for fifty years. 
But liberty and the welfare of the great 
majority of Mexicans were sacrificed on the 
altar of a superficial industrial development. 
The lower classes who made up more than 
ninety percent of the population knew little 
but poverty and squalor. For them the 
railroads built by Diaz were useless, for 
they had no goods to ship nor money with 
which to travel—and roads and highways 
were few. Diaz looked upon the Indian 
with contempt. He thought that the re- 
generation of Mexico lay in the destruction 
of Indian communal organization, a reduc- 
tion of the Indian population, and its as- 
similation by the Caucasian element 
through increased foreign immigration. For 
the Indian there was no liberty of speech, 
there were no electoral rights, and there 
was no educational system to make him 
cognizant of the duties and privileges in- 
herent in citizenship. 

Early opposition to Diaz and to his de- 
partures from democratic practices was cen- 
tered in the activities of the Mexican Lib- 
eral Party. Since it was violently opposed 
to the indefinite reelection of Diaz, the Lib- 
eral Party was forced to resort to under- 
cover tactics in order to avoid total exter- 
mination. But in March 1908, politically 
conscious Mexico was struck by a bombshell 
when the account of an interview between 
Diaz and an American correspondent named 
James Creelman, was published. So vital 
was the so-called Creelman interview to 
the development of democratic institutions 
in Mexico that it may be regarded as the 
fuse which touched off the smoldering em- 
bers of liberalism. Whatever his motives, 
Diaz pledged to retire from the Mexican 
political scene when his term ended in 1910, 
and he affirmed that he would welcome the 
appearance of an opposition party. The 
Creelman interview gave the many Mexican 
citizens who had opposed the President an 
opportunity to organize openly. All they 
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needed was a leader, and with the publica- 
tion of Francisco Madero’s The Presiden- 
tial Succession in 1910, one was found. 

During the ensuing period of electoral 
activity, Diaz’s subordinates organized in- 
numerable groups to counteract the forces 
of Francisco Madero. The Reelectionist 
press went to every extreme to place the 
opposition in disrepute. It accused them 
of propagating doctrines contrary to politi- 
cal sanity, of sowing unrest, fomenting dis- 
order, and preaching class hatred in order 
to awaken the cupidity of ignorant men. 
His utterances in the Creelman interview 
forgotten, Diaz and his adherents next re- 
sorted to oppressive measures in order to 
stifle the opposition. Madero and thou- 
sands of Anti-reelectionists were jailed; lib- 
eral newspapers were suppressed; and as 
a consequence, Diaz and his vice-presiden- 
tial running mate, Ramon Corral, were 
“reelected” in 1910. 

Mexico was on the verge of an upheaval. 
About ninety-five per cent of the rural 
population held no property and labor had 
no rights. The bloody suppression of 
strikes, the repression of political agitation, 
the slow rise of a middle class that was 
deprived of participation in government 
and of every legal, democratic, and peaceful 
means of making the popular will felt— 
these conditions now precipitated the revo- 
lution. 

The Plan of San Luis Potosi, drafted by 
Madero and his associates, was in large part 
a revolutionary adaptation of the platform 
which the Anti-reelectionist Party had ac- 
cepted in April 1910, Though it contained 
but a meager paragraph in the interest of 
the Mexican peasant, the Agrarians turned 
Maderist, hoping for division and distribu- 
tion of the lands. There was no mention 
of the labor problem in the Plan but the 
working classes, long submerged, gave their 
support to the revolutionary movement. 


II 


Moving slowly at first, revolutionary 
sentiment soon spread throughout all of 
Mexico. Diaz decided to make certain re- 
forms in an attempt to stave off defeat but 
it was too late and the Government of Diaz 
collapsed. Madero, because he wished to 
avoid further bloodshed, signed a com- 
promise treaty of peace. Legality was given 
to many of the laws and acts of the Diaz 
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regime, and the treaty became the legal 
genesis of a provisional government. How- 
ever, through the terms of the compromise, 
the Madero revolution signed away some 
of the principles which had been enunciated 


in the Plan of San Luis Potosi. Some have 
called this the first great error of the Revo- 
lution, for the failure to fulfill the Plan 
led to a horrible civil war a few years later. 

Opposition to Madero was immediately 
apparent in many quarters. Emiliano 
Zapato, the real leader of agrarianism, re- 
garded the treaty as a betrayal of the Plan 
of San Luis. He refused to disband his 
forces and sought by force of arms to ob- 
tain immediate distribution of the land. 

The appearance of the National Catholic 
Party on the political scene in the spring 
of 1911 marked the return of the conserva- 
tives to active party politics. The “apostle,” 
as Madero was called, reorganized the Anti- 
reelectionist Party in order to gain a more 
certain control over his adherents. The new 
Progressive Constitutional Party encoun- 
tered serious opposition from the National 
Catholic Party as well as from other newly 
formed political groups, but Madero re- 
ceived a tremendous majority in the first 
free election that Mexico had ever wit- 
nessed. 

As president Madero was not the saviour 
that the peasants had anticipated. He was 
neither determined enough to give to the 
land-hungry peons the constitutional liber- 
ties and small plots of land for which they 
strove, nor strong enough to crush out in- 
surrection. Madero believed that Mexican 
conditions would be remedied if only he 
could assure free speech, free press, free 
elections, and free suffrage. Then, he 
thought, a happy and emancipated people 
would arise. 

Failing to command the respect of the 
army or to buy their loyalty, Madero was 
looked upon with scorn and contempt by 
the leading generals. Yet he did not de- 
serve all the censure that was heaped upon 
him. Within his own government he had 
to combat the policies of officials who had 
been retained when he took office, and he 
was hampered, too, by the successive armed 
uprisings sponsored by supporters of the 
old regime. 

III 


The coup d’etat that overthrew Madero 
was in no way a revolution. It was a bar- 
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racks plot, financed by wealthy business 
interests, many of whose heads were liv- 
ing in exile, and supported by conservatives 
and by the army. The intrigue of Henry 
Lane Wilson, the United States Ambas- 
sador to Mexico, in consorting with the 
rebels made possible the usurpation of ex- 
ecutive power by the ambitious military 
renegade, Victoriana Huerta. 

But Huerta lacked popular support and 
the combined opposition to his regime by 
the government of the United States and 
by the adherents of Venustiano Carranza, 
the Governor of Coahuila, finally led to his 
downfall in 1914. Carranza and his sup- 
porters fought their way to victory under 
the banner of the Plan of Guadalupe which 
professed to be animated by the desire to 
restore constitutional order. This Plan 
presented no revolutionary doctrines; it 
paid even less attention to agrarian and 
labor problems than did Madero’s Plan of 
San Luis Potosi. Victory was no sooner 
within the grasp of the Constitutionalists as 
Carranza and his supporters were called, 
than division developed in their ranks. First 
Zapata and then Francisco Villa, a fiery 
though illiterate caudillo, became restive 
under the leadership of Carranza. In order 
to compose the differences among the Con- 
stitutionalist chiefs and to determine the 
program for a provisional government, Car- 
ranza issued a proclamation on September 
4, 1914, convoking a session of governors 
and military chiefs. When Villa refused 
to take part in the proceedings, the Con- 
vention was moved from Mexico City to 
Aguascalientes as a conciliatory gesture, 
and there, it fell into Villa’s hands. The 
Convention immediately arrogated supreme 
power and sovereignty to itself and relieved 
Carranza of his position as First Chief of 
the Constitutionalist Army. 

Once more civil war raged. Supported 
by the progressive generals Alvaro Obregon 
and Pablo Gonzalez, Carranza set up a gov- 
ernment at Vera Cruz. With the promise 
that it would enact appropriate laws for 
the protection of workers against their em- 
ployers, the Constitutionalist government 
received the active support of the Casa del 
Obrero Mundial, the only significant labor 
organization in Mexico at that time. It was 
probably the first time in history that the 
prevailing rulers of an independent nation 
had entered into a military alliance with 
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a labor organization. The Convention, on 
the other hand, dominated by Villa and 
Zapata, remained at Aguascalientes and 
claimed to be the legal government of 
Mexico. The continued military success 
of the Constitutionalists, however, enabled 
them to gain control of two-thirds of Mex- 
ico by August 1915, and the United States 
as well as other nations recognized them as 
the de facto government. 

In the fall of 1916 Carranza felt the time 
appropriate for a return to strict constitu- 
tional order. The formation of a political 
party to carry on the Constitutionalist 
movement now that peace had been estab- 
lished was natural. To satisfy this need 
the Liberal Constitutionalist Party was 
formed. The party’s leadership stemmed 
largely from official quarters and thus it 
represented the exclusive opinion of the new 
liberators. 

Carranza’s call for an election of mem- 
bers to draft a new constitution for Mexico 
brought on an electoral campaign devoid 
of enthusiasm or popular interest. Since 
the victorious delegates were required to 
pledge allegiance to the Plan of Guadalupe, 
the Constituent Congress was in effect a 
Constitutionalist Party convention. 

Yet there were two opposing forces pres- 
ent. The more conservative group repre- 
sented Carranza and desired to push 
through a series of constitutional provi- 
sions drafted by him. A more radical 
group, under the leadership of Alvaro Ob- 
regon, took a militant stand in advocating 
a program of a more radical nature. The 
Constitution, completed on January 30, 
1917, was a liberal document, the product 
of Mexico’s political evolution. A large 
part was identical or similar to the Con- 
stitution of 1857, but important changes 
were introduced based on Carranza’s de- 
crees in the pre-constitutional period and 
on the reforms suggested by Mexico’s po- 
litical platforms for almost a decade. These 
changes sought to fulfill the social and 
economic aspirations of the Mexican peo- 
ple. It is significant that the radical pro- 
visions of the Constitution of 1917 were 
not to be found in Carranza’s projected 
reform constitution. They had been added 
during the deliberations of the convention, 
largely by the partisans of Alvaro Obre- 
gon. It was his decisive influence which 
had made it possible to write into the Con- 
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stitution the principles embodied in Article 
27 which incorporated new concepts of 
property rights; Article 123 which sought 
to emancipate the laboring man; and Ar- 
ticle 130 which vested jurisdiction “in mat- 
ters of religious worship and outward ec- 
clesiastical forms” in the national govern- 
ment. 

Supported by almost every existing po- 
litical organization, Carranza was elected 
president in March 1917. However, his 
dictatorial practices and conservative tend- 
encies soon provoked discord even among 
his own partisans. Carranza had secretly 
hoped that the Liberal Constitutionalist 
Party would disintegrate after his election. 
His attempts to further this process only 
made it adhere more closely to Obregon. 
Through Carranza’s efforts, therefore, 
though not foreseen by him, the Liberal 
Constitutionalist Party was strengthened 
and unified by the defections which he 
himself encouraged. In the residue were 
to be found only the loyal and sincere 
friends of the Revolution. Carranza’s sup- 
porters, as they left the Liberal Constitu- 
tionalist Party, became “constituents” and 
“Independents.” These groups later united 
to form a Liberal Nationalist Party. Sup- 
ported by the government, this party was 
expected to grow strong but it did not long 
endure. 

IV 


The presidential campaign of 1920 found 
Obregon, the candidate of the Liberal Con- 
stitutionalist Party, opposed by General 
Pablo Gonzalez and Ignacio Bonillas, the 
little known nominee through whom Car- 
ranza hoped to continue his rule during the 
next four years. 

Precipitated by a railroad strike, an ex- 
pected revolt transferred the bitter cam- 
paign to the battlefield. Carranza sent a 
troop detachment into the northern State 
of Sonora, but its irate citizens rose in 
arms to defend Sonora’s sovereign rights. 
Led by General Plutarco Elias Calles, who 
was in charge of the Federal troops in So- 
nora, and Adolfo de la Huerta, Governor 
of the State, the revolt spread rapidly. 
Within a month Carranza’s government 
collapsed. 

Carranza should have retired in 1920 
and permitted other men to carry on the 
work of regenerating Mexico. The whole 
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nation had hoped that the change of office 
would take place peacefully, but Carran- 
za’s taste of power had inspired him to 
seek a continuation of his rule. 

In the little animated presidential elec- 
tion of 1920, Obregon polled an _ over- 
whelming majority of the votes, decisively 
defeating Alfredo Robles Dominguez, can- 
didate of the conservative National Repub- 
lican Party. Obregon immediately at- 
tempted to unite the entire country by 
declaring himself the president of all of 
Mexico and not only of the party that had 
elected him. Obregon was exceedingly pop- 
ular with all classes and public opinion was 
behind his government to a degree almost 
unprecedented in Mexican history. It was 
during his presidency that the movement 
to form labor and agrarian organizations 
was begun and the worker and peasant 
became factors of increasing importance 
in the politics of Mexico. 

Though the parties in existence in 1920 
sought to extend their scope over the en- 
tire nation, they met with little success. 
The independent local parties which had 
grown up in various Mexican municipali- 
ties developed into regional groupings. 
These groups refused to subordinate them- 
selves to national organizations in whose 
formation they had not shared. Thus, dur- 
ing the 1920’s, as in the preceding decade, 
Mexico was forced to rely largely on per- 
sonalities rather than on parties for the 
formulation of policies. In the case of 
Obregon and Calles this leadership was na- 
tional, but their governments were never 
responsible to any party—their administra- 
tions were not party administrations. 

A National Agrarian Party had been or- 
ganized after the triumph of the revolt 
against Carranza in 1920. Since this was 
the first attempt to organize the peasants 
on a national scale, progress was slow, and 
for several years they were subject to the 
machinations of the political boss. During 
the period following 1920, the Agrarian 
Party, like the Liberal Constitutionalist 
and the Cooperatist parties, was little more 
than a political bloc in Congress. 

As the industrialization of Mexico in- 
creased, the Labor Party grew in size and 
in importance. Led by Luis Morones, the 
party played a decisive part in Mexican 
politics from 1920 to 1928. It had been 
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a great aid in the victory and election of 
Obregon and it proved to be an even more 
potent force in the Calles administration. 
The Labor Party was represented in the 
Calles cabinet, it had its own governors in 
various states, and it controlled many mu- 
nicipal councils. It was a vital influence 
in the formation and execution of admin- 
istration policies, such as the enforcement 
of Article 130 of the Constitution of 1917 
which reacted against the Church. Fa- 
vored by the president, the Labor Party 
gained an ascendancy over the Agrarian 
Party, which Calles felt had committed too 
many excesses in its efforts to gain a more 
rapid division of the land. 

The assassination of Alvaro Obregon 
after he had been elected for a second term 
in 1928 caused immediate political reper- 
cussions of great magnitude. The Obre- 
gonistas charged that the Labor Party was 
implicated in the plot. Though probably 
groundless, this accusation resulted in a 
permanent loss of prestige and the eventual 
eclipse of the party as a political power. 


V 


Delivering an appeal for unity to the 
Mexican nation in his last address to Con- 
gress, Calles solemnly pledged to withdraw 
from public life. This commitment placed 
the country on the verge of chaos since 
Obregon’s death left no leader with na- 
tional prestige to whom to appeal, nor was 
there a party which could nominate and 
give him national prominence by its sup- 
port. It was then that the idea of form- 
ing the National Revolutionary Party 
(P. N. R.) took root. 

Many thought that Calles was sincere 
when he announced his retirement and 
asked for a national party which would 
bring a democratic institutional life to 
Mexico. Others regarded his suggestion for 
the formation of a new party as indicative 
of his desire to control Mexican politics 
even though he were not in the presidential 
chair; the party was to be the medium. 
However that may be, Calles did become 
Mexico’s “strong man’, and the next four 
presidents were hand-picked by him. He 
retained this power until Lazaro Cardenas 
successfully rebelled against his dictator- 
ship in 1935. 
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The formation of the P. N. R. was not 
an isolated political act. It was merely 
the initiation of a new phase of the Revo- 
lution since it united all Mexicans who 
looked upon the development of an indige- 
nous Mexican civilization as the indispens- 
able prerequisite for continued peace and 
progress. The P. N. R. was the first party 
in America to cast aside the traditional 
molds of democracy and enter upon a new 
era, reforming the imperfections of the past 
while acting as an invincible force in op- 
posing reactionary movements which might 
seek to deprive it of its gains. 

Yet the party was so huge, its power so 
extensive, and its control of the country so 
complete that Calles, its originator and 
manipulator, losing sight of his noble aims, 
became its absolute ruler. As the party 
took on the character of totalitarianism, 
“dual government” resulted. This meant 
that the country was directed by Calles 
through the party, while a legitimate con- 
stitutional administrator, the president, 
acted for the government. The close rela- 
tionship between party and government is 
well illustrated by the passage of a law in 
1930 which taxed all civil employees to the 
extent of seven days’ wages out of each 
year’s salary. The funds collected were 
diverted by the national treasury into the 
hands of the executive committee of the 
P. N. R. for use in political campaigns, so- 
cial and charitable work, and insurance 
against the illness or death of members of 
the party. 

In the fall of 1930 Lazaro Cardenas, Gov- 
ernor of Michoarcaro, became president of 
the P.N.R. Believing in the dissemination 
of revolutionary ideals through autonomous 
local parties which would support the P. 
N. R., he injected socio-economic planning 
into his party’s program. Astute, then as 
now, he tried to indoctrinate the party and 
its members with his views, and his ideas 
soon became those of a large segment of 
articulate Mexico. 

VI 


It was this man who was selected by 
Calles to guide the destinies of Mexico for 
the six-year term beginning in 1934. As 
the candidate of the P. N. R., Cardenas was 
assured of victory but he conducted an un- 
precedented campaign tour, traversing ap- 
proximately 17,255 miles in order to ac- 
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quaint himself with the problems of the 
ordinary Mexican. 

When Cardenas assumed office, Calles ex- 

cted him to be merely a puppet in his 
hands, like the other presidents who had 
preceded him. He saw to it that his own 
adherents dominated the cabinet and he had 
already been assured that both the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies would contain a 
majority of his partisans. 

But Cardenas proved to be a leader and 
not a blind follower. He felt that Calles’ 
growing conservatism and his alliance with 
business interests would lead to a form of 
Fascism, perhaps through the newly or- 
ganized “Gold Shirts.” As the representa- 
tive of the peasants and workers Cardenas 
believed it his duty to further socialistic 
education so that the eventual nationaliza- 
tion of Mexico’s basic industries might be 
accomplished with popular support. Be- 
cause it depended on native resources and 
native creativeness, the educational pro- 
gram became a truly Mexican program de- 
signed to fit Mexican needs and ambitions. 

By 1935 Cardenas felt strong enough to 
dispute the leadership of the P. N. R. and 
of Mexico with General Calles. He had 
prepared well for the expected showdown. 
His extended tour during the presidential 
campaign, which many had regarded as un- 
necessary and even foolish, had brought 
him the support of agrarians and labor 
groups throughout the country. He had 
already implanted his ideas into the P. N. R. 
and since entering office he had silently but 
steadily replaced Calles men in government 
positions with his own supporters. One by 
one army chieftans loyal to him had been 
put in charge of Mexico’s military zones. 
Thus, when Calles demanded that he use 
force to break a labor strike, Cardenas re- 
torted that the government would “energeti- 
cally insist on full compliance with the 
labor laws, without regard for the alarm of 
representatives of capitalist interests.” 
Astounded at first by the intransigeance of 
the man whom he had placed in the presi- 
dential chair, Calles looked frantically 
about for support, but he soon acknowl- 
edged defeat and left for the United States. 

After consolidating his position, Cardenas 
sought to replace the moribund P. N. R. 
with a more democratic political party. 
Accordingly, in March 1938 the Party of 
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the Mexican Revolution (P. R. M.) was 
born. Organized on a broader basis, the 
party comprised four sections representing 
the peasants, the workers, the army, and a 
“popular sector’ made up largely of pro- 
fessional men and government employees. 

Through the Secretariat of Agrarian Ac- 
tion and Peasant Organization of the P. N. 
R. the numerous agrarian leagues had al- 
ready been united into a National Peas- 
ants Confederation (C. N.C.). Labor, too, 
had been reorganized. Under the dynamic 
leadership of Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
its Secretary General, the General Confed- 
eration of Mexican Workers (C. T. M.) be- 
came a vigorous organization. Much more 
radical than earlier labor organizations it 
has maintained an independence which 
some have regarded as an indication of 
opposition even to the government which 
has aided its unionization activities and 
sanctioned most of its strikes. 

The army also is being molded into a 
unit of revolutionary thought, for Mexico 
aims to have not only perfect harmony but 
unity among the principal revolutionary 
groups—the worker, the peasant, and the 
soldier. 

In the election of 1940 the conservative 
groups attempted to challenge the basic 
premises of the Revolution which a coura- 
geous president had finally put into action. 
Cardenas’ attempt to cast Mexico into a new 
mold had aroused the opposition of many 
groups, particularly big business and the 
middle class. They flocked to the standard 
of General Juan Andreu Almazan who 
sought a return to the regime of the past 
century. VII 


The candidate of the P. R. M., Mexico’s 
new president, General Avila Camacho, is 
a middle-of-the-roader who wishes to con- 
solidate the reforms of former President 
Cardenas. In carrying on, Camacho will 
have the support of the P. R. M. and all 
its constituent groups, for the P. R. M. is 
the party of the State, the party in power, 
and within the State it governs for the 
realization and perfection of the revolu- 
tionary program. Mexican nationalism is 


more militant today than ever before and 
on the devotion of Camacho to its pro- 
gram rests the future of the Mexican na- 
tion. 








Latin American Books 
By A. CURTIS WILGUS 


1. Geographical Background 


Economic GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTH AMERICA. By 
R. H. Whitbeck and F. E. Williams, assisted by 
W. F. Christians. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii, 469. Ilus. Map. 
$3.50. 

A third revised edition of an indispensable work, 
well illustrated with maps, charts, and pictures; 
containing a fair working bibliography. 


2. European Background 


Tue IBERIANS OF SPAIN AND THEIR RELATIONS 
WITH THE AEGEAN WorLp. By Pierson Dixon. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. 
viii, 155. Plates. $3.00. 


A careful study of an important period in 
Spanish history, with numerous photographs and 
an excellent map showing Iberian Spain from the 
6th to the 2nd centuries B. C. 


Tue Prapo, TREASURE HoUSE OF THE SPANISH 
Royvat Corrections. By Enriquela Harris. 
London and New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions, 1940. Pp. 46. Plates. $4.50. 


An album of Spanish art treasures from the 
15th to the 19th centuries in the Prado Museum; 
together with the history of the Prado and a brief 
description of nearly 90 paintings, of which four 
are in colors. 


3. The Colonial Period 


Coronapo’s Quest. THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. By A. Grove Day. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1940. 
Pp. xviii, 418. Illus. Map. $2.50. 


A fascinating account of one of the greatest 
exploring expeditions (1540-1542) in what is now 
the United States; with an excellent large folding 
map. 


NARRATIVES OF THE CORONADO EXPEDITION, 1540- 
1542. Edited by George P. Hammond and Aga- 
pito Rey. Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 413. Illus. $3.50. 


Volume 2 in the eleven volumes of the Coro- 
nado Cuarto Centennial publications, edited by 
Dr. Hammond, bring together all the major doc- 
uments in translation about this most important 
expedition, together with other pertinent mate- 
rial, some of which has not heretofore been pub- 
lished. 


CatirorniA. By John Walton Caughey. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi, 680. 
Illus. Map. $5. 

A comprehensive, well written history of a 
great state from the earliest times through the 

Spanish, Mexican, and United States periods. 
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4. History, Description, Travel, etc. 


THE MeExIcAN ExXpPrROPRIATIONS. By Josef L. 
Kunz. New York: New York University 
School of Law, 1940. Pp. 64. . 
Number 1, Series 5, of contemporary law pam- 

phlets tracing the history and conditions of the 

various types of expropriations from 1910 to the 
present; with legal considerations. 


EpUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE IN MEXIco, 1939. 
By Goodwin Watson. New York: The Council 
for Pan American Democracy, January, 1940, 
Pp. 47. 

The survey deals with all aspects of present-day 
education in Mexico. 

GUATEMALA, ANCIENT AND MoperN. By Joaquin 
Mimoz and Anna Bell Ward. New York: The 
Pyramid Press, 1924. Pp. 318. Illus. Map. 
$2.50. 

A brief summary of Guatemalan history and 
customs, and a travel guide to the country. 


PANAMA SKETCHES. By Eleanore Greene. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1940. Pp. 60. _ IIlus. 
$1.00. 

Vignettes of life in Panama based on three 
years of life at an army post in the Canal Zone. 


CoLomBIAN CusTOMS TARIFF AND EXCHANGE 
Groups. Translated and arranged by Juvenul 
Angel. New York: Latin American Institute 
1940. Pp. 63. Mimeographed. 

A helpful presentation of facts written for 
American manufacturers and exporters who wish 
to clarify obscure points in their export problems 
to Colombia; with special reference to new regu- 
lations of exchange grouping. 

TERESA CARENO “By the Grace of God.” By Marta 
Milinowski. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xvi, 410. Illus. $3.50. 
The interesting life story of a great Venezuelan 

pianist, excellently illustrated. 


Waite Water AND Brack Macic. By Richard C. 
Gill. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 369. Illus. Map. $3.00. 

A fascinating and dramatic story of how a 
scientist obtained in Ecuador the drug Curare, 
the poison used on Indian arrows, and returned 
with it to the United States where it is used to 
treat spastic paralysis and other afflictions. 


THE CariBBEAN. The Story of Our Sea of Des- 
tiny. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1940. Pp. 381. Map. $3.50. 

A unified history of 400 years and many coun- 
tries, with the “American Mediterranean” as the 
center of action; with a brief bibliography and 
a fair index. 

Wincs Over THE Americas. By Alice Rogers 
Hager. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 162. Illus. $2.50. 

A description of an air tour around Latin 
America by a newspaper woman who is an expert 
on aviation. 

Tue Iste or A HunpRED Harsors. By Olive G. 
Gibson. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. 287. Illus. $2.50. 

A sympathetic picture of Cuba and the Cubans 
by one who has lived in the island for 19 years. 
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5. Bibliography 


InpEx OF Latin AMERICAN Books, 1938. By Roul 


d’Eca. Washington, D. C.: The Inter-Amer- 
ican Book Exchange, 1940. Pp. [VIII] 484. 
Mimeographed. $5.00. 


A topical country and author list of books and 
pamphlets published during the year 1938 in 
19 Latin American countries and Puerto Rico; 
compiled with painstaking care and thorough- 
ness by the director of the Latin American book 
exchange. 


6. Fiction for Adults 


To THE INpiEs. By C. S. Forester. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1940. Pp. 298. Map. $2.50. 


A historical novel dealing with the years 1498 
and 1499, and with Don Narciso Rich, a 15th 
century liberal, in the Indies of Christopher 
Columbus. 


I vue Kinc. By Hermann Kensten. Translated 
from the German by Geoffrey Dunlop. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. viii, 
538. $2.75. 

A lustily written psychological historical novel 
about a great king in a great age. 


THe Way To Santiaco. By Arthur Calder-Mar- 
shall. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940. 
Pp. 303. $2.50. 

A timely, fast moving novel of Nazi intrigue in 

Mexico during the present world war. 


HichroaD TO ADVENTURE. What Happened to 
Tod Moran When He Traveled South into Old 
Mexico. By Howard Pease. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. viii, 297. 
Illus. $2.00. 


A mystery novel about third mate Tod Moran 
and his captain Jarvis on an auto tour of Mexico; 
written chiefly for adults. 


Frsta. A Captivating Novel of Adventure, Mys- 
tery and Romance in the Colorful Days of 
early Santa Barbara. By Ruth Parsons and 
Valcour Verne. Los Angeles: the Odyssey Book 
House, 1940. Pp. 607. Map. $2.50. 


The story of Barbara Gémez, her forebearers, 
and an old parchment map; with action in Peru, 
Mexico, Old California, Old New York, and Santa 
Cruz Island off the California coast. 


Tae CapaLteErRO. By Harold Courlander. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1940. Pp. 443. Illus. 
Map. $2.50. 


A well told fictional story, with a setting on an 
imaginary Caribbean island not unlike Hispaniola, 
about a Dictator, his deeds and his associates. 


Buack Fire. A Story of Henri-Christophe. By 
Covelle Newcomb. Illustrated by Avery John- 
son. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. 
Pp. xii, 276. Illus. $2.50. 


_ The life and times of a Haitian dictator; told 
interestingly for older children and adults. 
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THE TERROR OF PERU. By Meade Minigerode. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 
Pp. 305. $2.50. 

A rollicking romantic story in an 18th century 
setting about Jules Cotrel, the “terror of Peru,” 
who followed Manuela from Spain to Peru. 


7. Stories for Children 
Sons OF THE ApMIRAL. The Story of Diego and 
Fernando Columbus. By Seth Harmon and 
Harry I. Shumway. Mlustrated by Paul Guinn. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co., 1940. Pp. 379. Illus. 
$2.00. 
A well-told historical novel about the two sons 
of Columbus who furthered their father’s welfare 
in Spain and elsewhere. 


MANOEL. By Clare Nelson Atwater. Illustrated 
by Theresa Kalab. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1940. Pp. 67. Illus. Map. $2.00. 
The story of a modern Portuguese boy and his 

dog Gama who lived first in a village by the 

sea and later in Lisbon; with excellent drawings. 


Tito’s Hats. By Melchor G. Ferrer. Illustrated 
by Jean Charlot. New York: Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. 25. Illus. 

A picture book story about a small Mexican boy 
and his adventures with his old and his new hats; 
with delightful drawings. 

Tue Cepar Deer. Written and illustrated by 
Addison Burbank. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 1940. Pp. 157. Illus. $2.00. 
The adventures of a present-day Maya Indian 

boy on a Guatemala coffee plantation. 


MANUELITO oF Costa RICA. 
Pachita Crespi. New York: Julian Messner, 
Inc., 1940. Pp. 38. Illus. $1.50. 

The adventures of a small boy and his family 
in and near San José, Costa Rica; illustrated with 
many colored paintings. 


By Zhenya Gay and 


LITTLE JUNGLE VitLacE. By Jo Besse McElveen 
Waldeck. [Illustrated by Baroness Dombrow- 
ski. New York: Viking Press, 1940. Pp. 176. 
IHus. $2.00. 

The story of an Indian boy Peh-weh and his 
sister Man-o who went into the deep Guayana 
jungle in South America and built a village. 


MARIO AND THE CHuNA. A Boy and a Bird of the 


Argentine. By Esther Greenacre Hall. Mlus- 
trated by J. M. de Arrigén. New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1940. Pp. 61. Illus. $1.75. 


The story of Mario and his stone-throwing bird 
Tiro who plays an interesting part in the life of 
Mario’s family. 


8. Miscellaneous 


Suez AND PanaMA. By Andre Siegfried. Trans- 
lated from the French by H. H. and Doris 
Hemming. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 
1940. P. 400. Graph. Map. $3.00. 


The timely and dramatic story of events con- 
nected with building two great canals. 
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| Notes in Brief 





The foundation stone of a section of houses for 
the poor was laid in October at Walungmen, 
China, where bombings had destroyed homes on 
the river front. The houses, which will accommo- 
date forty families, will be built with $10,000 
donated by the American Red Cross. American 
Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson officiated at the 
ceremony assisted by the Chinese mayor and other 
Chinese. 


The National Student Relief Committee in 
Shanghai has supplemented government aid to 
help more than 8,000 Chinese students. The funds 
of this organization come from friends in America, 
Canada, Switzerland, and other places in and out 
of China. 


Enrollment in The China Colleges is reported 
far to exceed records of all previous years. 
7,734 students had been registered at the time of 
the autumn report, and the figures were not all in. 


A new loan of twenty-five million dollars to 
China was made by the Export-Import Bank in 
September, thus bringing American credits to 
China since the beginning of the present war to a 
total of seventy million. On the next day Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced the long-awaited em- 
bargo on all types of scrap iron and steel except 
to Great Britain and Western Hemisphere 
countries. 


Mme. Saito, widow of Hirosi Saito, former am- 
bassador to the United States from Japan, has 
announced that she is sending a Japanese stone 
lantern, twenty-five feet high, to be placed on the 
grounds of the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. It was from that point that the 
cruiser Astoria sailed to take Mr. Saito’s ashes 
home after his death in Washington. February 
26 last year. 


A resolution proposing to appropriate fifty 
million dollars to prepare for peace was introduced 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, October 4, 
by Representative John G. Alexander of Minne- 


sota. 
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A new reading list on “The Peace Movement”, 
compiled by the librarian of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, has lately been 
issued. It contains a list of general books on the 
subject, followed by lists of international organi- 
zations, and the chief American peace organiza- 
tions, as well as those part of whose work is for 
international understanding. Peace periodicals 
comprise the last list in the pamphlet. 


On December 17 a “hemisphere premiere” of an 
appropriate moving picture will mark the anni- 
versary of the first flight of a heavier-than-air 
machine. The picture this time will be “Flight 
Command” to be shown in several American 
capitals from Toronto to South America. The 
plan was suggested by Director-General Rowe of 
the Pan American Union as a help in hemisphere 
consciousness. 

With the appointment, on October 24, of the 
Ecuadorean representative on the Inter-American 
Emergency Committee for the Provisional Ad- 
ministration of European colonies and Posses- 
sions in America the number of this committee 
reached fourteen. This means that the commit- 
tee, having representation from two-thirds of the 
countries, is now officially constituted and may 
prepare to function at need. 


The Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association plans to hold its fourth convention in 
Washington, February 20-21, 1941. 


Exchanges of professors and students have been 
arranged between the United States and nine other 
American countries this school year. 


For the entertainment of British troops sta- 
tioned in Iceland four mobile moving picture units 
have been sent from England, and a concert com- 
pany, the latter to be replaced with another after 
a fortnight’s stay. 

A “Help your neighbor” scheme for motorists 
living within a radius of twenty miles of London 
was lately announced by the ministries of Trans- 
port and Petroleum. Drivers of automobiles who 
make regular daily trips to and from London are 
asked to fill their cars with passengers, leaving 
and picking them up at convenient points. In 
return each driver so placarding and using his 
car will receive each month extra petrol coupons, 
according to horsepower and mileage. 
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Great Britain has prohibited the home sale of 
silk stockings by manufacturers and wholesalers 
after November 30. 


Princess Elizabeth of England delivered her first 
broadcast during the Children’s Hour, October 13. 
The message, delivered in a fresh, confident voice, 
was addressed to English children all over the 
Empire and in the United States. Princess Mar- 
garet chimed in on the Good Night that ended the 
broadcast. 


University life in Oslo as well as that in other 
Norwegian schools is reported to be still in con- 
fusion because the Quislingists require teachers to 
declare allegiance to the new order, or else to leave. 


The report of the placement committee for 
German and Austrian musicians, covering the 
second year of activity, shows that the total num- 
ber of cases now carried is 1,361, an increase of 
715 cases as compared with its first year. This 
committee registers only professional musicians, 
who must prove that for the past five years they 
have earned their livelihood solely from their 
musical profession and that their musical educa- 
tion has been an extensive one. 


The Portuguese are performing a humanitarian 
work in receiving and sending on their way 
hundreds of travelers from elsewhere in Europe. 
One correspondent reports people coming to Lis- 
bon from every Nazi occupied or threatened 
country, some, too, from Africa and the Far East. 
Problems of housing and feeding are acute, but 
this one corner of Europe is still a refuge and 
point of departure over seas for those in sore 
need of them. 


Berlin announced, October 23, that tens of thou- 
sands of French war prisoners who are heads of 
families including four or more children are to be 
released to return to their homes in occupied 
France. No immediate date was available as to 
when the prisoners would be released and so far 
as could be learned none with families living in 
unoccupied France would be affected at present. 
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By M. S. Call 


Pitcrim’s Way, An Essay In RECOLLECTION. By 
John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir). Pp. 328 and 
index. Cambridge, Houghton & Mifflin, 1940. 
Price $3. 


This posthumous book is far more than mere 
autobiography. For John Buchan, Scottish 
nature-lover and writer of delightful tales, uses 
the experiences of his life as a thread upon which 
to string his observations on woods, hills and 
rivers, towns, the British Empire; and, perhaps 
most enjoyable of all, his brief character sketches 
of men we have all read about, men who have 
been living in the past half century. 

From a small Scottish manse he went to school 
in Glasgow, then to Oxford. Law study followed, 
then practise in London, work under Lord Milner 
in South Africa after the Boer war, the world war, 
in which he fought, then parliament; and, finally, 
came the appointment by King George as Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. Through his comments 
on other men and events he reveals himself as a 
wise, modest man, viewing problems of the day 
in the light of eternal principles; a man under- 
standing other men, one who more than most of 
us possessed his soul. 

The hope of the world, he believed, lies in the 
British Empire and the United States; but more 
in the latter than the Empire, which is the product 
of thousand-year-old, unformulated traditions. 
The United States, on the other hand, he said, 
is the “conscious work of men’s hands, and a 
task which has once been performed can be per- 
formed again”. 

His book, he said in the preface, was merely a 
record of the impressions made upon him by the 
outer world. It is superlatively well written, and 
the inner world which it reveals makes it a work 
of both stature and beauty. 


FRANCE, 1815 TO THE PRESENT. By John B. Wolf. 
Pp. 552, map and index. New York. Prentice- 
Hall, 1940. Price, $3. 


Readers of this magazine are familiar with 
some of the historical work of Professor Wolf, 
of the University of Missouri, because of his 
articles appearing in the June and December, 1938, 
numbers of Wortp Arrairs. The present volume, 
issued this fall, is a compact, sufficing history of 
France from the collapse of the Napoleonic em- 
pire to the Franco-German armistice in the sum- 
mer of 1940—when Hitler “thanked God for his 
blessings” and France proclaimed a day of mourn- 
ing. It is heartening to read at the close of the 
book that Professor Wolf hopes, because of her 
record of past recoveries from disaster, that France 
will rise again and adjust herself to a new future. 
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THe NEw Wortp Orper. By H. G. Wells. Pp. 
145. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. 
Price $1.50. 

In his favorite crackling style Mr. Welis rips 
up all the forces which have been operative since 
1917. It looks to him as if Socialism all over the 
world is now to be expected. Yet he tears 
Marxism to pieces, also Communism, Naziism and 
Fascism. He ridicules the United States, snarls 
at England and identifying religion with the 
Roman Catholic Church, fights a one-sided duel 
with that and lays it low. 

It must be admitted that many of his com- 
ments on recent history are shrewd, if shocking, 
and one must agree that we are evidently at the 
end of an era. We believe with him that what 
follows should be the earnest concern of all sane 
persons everywhere. 


TRAGEDY IN France. By André Maurois. Pp. 
255. New York, Harper & Bro., 1940. Price $2. 


I Saw 1T Happen 1n Norway. By Carl J. Ham- 
bro. Pp. 207 and index. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1940. Price $2.50. 

The first book is translated from the French, 
the second written in excellent English by the 
author. Each man narrates with pvignant sorrow 
the overthrow of his country. Each was in a 
position to know at first hand the facts of the 
tragedy. 

Maurois was at the time of the battle of 
Flanders French liaison officer with the British 
army. He has lived much in England and has 
written several brilliant historical and biographical 
books, interpreting the tnodern world. He is well 
grounded both in background knowledge and flu- 
ency of literary style. All this makes his story 
of the unpreparedness, factions and errors of 
France, which led to this disaster, tragic reading. 

Mr. Hambro as President of the Norwegian par- 
liament occupied a key position at the time of the 
Nazi invasion of Norway. It was a time when 
many important decisions had to be made, the 
government kept operative as long as possible. 
Here is a story of that time, of the successive re- 
treats of the king and government, of their at- 
tempts to keep in touch with the people, of the 
backgrounds of what took place. Thoroughly 
versed in Norwegian law, Mr. Hambro’s power is 
that of a statesman, a lucid speaker and an 
analytical thinker. During the Jubilee conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union which took place 
in Oslo in the summer of 1939, but a few months 
before the invasion by the Germans, he stood out 
as one of the Union’s strongest men. WorLpD 
Arrairs for December that year published at 
length quotations from his remarks at the Con- 
ference on the handling of refugees. 

Both these eye-witness stories bear the imprint 
of passionate sincerity, but objectivity of mind. 
Published in the United States and uncensored, 
they will long stand as definitive accounts of 
Germany’s invasion of two neighboring countries. 


CHRONOLOGY OF FarLuRE. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Pp. 195 and index of persons. 
New York, Macmillan, 1940. Price $1.50. 
Here is a book that may well prove to be a 

permanent reference on the last days of the 
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French republic. The author, present in France 
just before the fall of Paris, has, in addition to 
his own observations, studied and compared other 
statements from reliable sources and condensed the 
findings to an interpretive chronology with a final 
chapter of explanation. 

Mr. Armstrong is ‘editor of Foreign Affairs, 
long a student of international] events. 


DEFENSE FOR AMERICA. Edited by William Allen 
White. Pp. 205. New York, Macmillan, 1940. 
Price $1. 


Fourteen Americans representing leadership in 
various educational, legal and literary fields have 
written these pungent articles favoring immediate 
American aid to Great Britain; not as a crusade 
but because they believe such aid would be liter- 
ally defending our own shores. Mr. White writes 
an introductory chapter, and one at the end of 
the book gives in the words of President Roosevelt 
an estimate of the situation. 


JaPan’s EMERGENCE AS A MODERN STATE. By E. 
Herbert Norman. Pp. 242 and index. New 
York Institute of Pacific Relations, Inquiry 
Series, 1940. Price $2. 


Because Japan’s internal and external policies 
have been largely determined by the Meiji Res- 
toration of 1868 this period which ended feudalism 
and moved rapidly on to a centralized, absolute 
state looms high in importance to the student 
of Japanese history, and of Japanese present-day 
policies. 


AMERICAN PoLicy IN THE Far East; 1931-1940. 
By T. A. Bisson. Pp. 153 and index. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, Inquiry 
Series, 1940. Price $1.25. 


American Far Eastern policy continually re- 
stated and reasserted of late is given here in 
clear outline, but thoroughly documented. One 
reads what the policy is now and its history. 


MapaMe DortHea. By Sigrid Undset. Pp. 351. 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. Price $2.50. 


Madame Undset, Nobel prize winner, now in 
exile in this country, adds another but minor 
historical novel to her other Norwegian romances. 
Not so well-knit as to plot or character develop- 
ment as some of her earlier works, this book, 
nevertheless, is an interesting character study of 
a whole family placed in eighteenth century Nor- 
way. Such plot as there is rather fails to reach 
a conclusion, but the people are vivid, the scenes 
graphically drawn, and some wholesome, active 
characters serve to mitigate the general Scandi- 
navian melancholy which underlies the whole tale. 


PouiTicaAL HANDBOOK OF THE Wor~p, 1940. Edited 
by Walter H. Mallory. Pp. 209. New York, 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1940. Price $2.50. 


Scrupulously impartial and factual, this valuable 
reference book places in their proper positions poli- 
tical leaders in all countries, and, too, leaders of 
the press in each country. Its condensed charac- 
terizations of the policies of political parties in 
each nation is alone enough to make the book in- 
dispensable. 
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Am War, ITS PsyYCHOLOGICAL, TECHNICAL AND 
SocraL Impuications. By W. O’D. Pierce. 
Pp. 219 and index. New York: Modern Age 
Books, 1939. Paper. Price 50 cents. 


An Irish psychologist writes of war in the air 
from the standpoint of its effect on the aviator 
and on civil populations. The book was revised 
and brought out just previous to the present con- 
flict in Europe. It draws statistics, however, 
from the war of 1914-18, indeed from the Spanish 
civil war and civilian morale elsewhere. The 
author pleads for a world friendlier to the civiliza- 
tion which is striving to struggle to its feet. In 
such a world, regulated by democratic processes, 
economic as well as political, he thinks the con- 
quest of the air may well! be a great help instead 
of a constant source of fear. 


Wuat’s Democracy To You? By Joseph Gol- 
lomb. Pp. 118. New York, Macmillan, 1940. 
Price $1.75. 


Here is an author who has been a correspondent 
in Czarist Russia, in Nazi Germany and in other 
countries ruled by dictators. By means of many 
stories as illustration he shows how human rights 
are trampled upon, especially in Nazi Germany. 
Then from his observation in the United States, 
his own country, he tells of outstanding instances 
where justice has miscarried and crime has flour- 
ished even here. The obvious intent is to make the 
reader anxious to purify his own democracy for 
the sake of a better world. 


Japan’s Cas—E EXAMINED. By Westel W. Wil- 
loughby. Pp. 234 and index. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. Price $2.50. 


Professor Willoughby has for many years made 
a special study of the Far East and in particular 
of China. In 1935 he published a volume entitled 
“The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the League 
of Nations.” This new and smaller book is, in 
some measure, a supplement to that one. In it 
he demonstrates, from direct quotation, from of- 
ficial Japanese sources, the aims of Japan in the 
Far East. The author quite frankly admits his 
connection as adviser to the Chinese embassy in 
Washington, but his book is objective and schol- 
arly. It is also sincere and thorough. 

Additional chapters on the Far Eastern policies 
of the United States explain the significance to us 
of the conflict now going on in China. 


Tae AMERICAN DEPARTMENT OF THE BritisH Gov- 
ERNMENT, 1768-1782. By Margaret Marion 
Spector. Pp. 175 and index. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. Price $2.25. 


British politics at the time of the American Rev- 
olution is a rather new topic in the literature of 
the period. The influence of certain British Under- 
secretaries of State, who were largely responsible 
for the conduct of the American War, is brought 
out interestingly in this study which fills a gap in 
previously available books on the Revolution. 
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BaLkan Union: A Roap To PEACE In SOUTHEAST- 
ERN Europe. By Theodore I. Geshkoff. Pp. 325 
and index. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1940. Price $3. 


The author of this book is a native of Bulgaria 
formerly in the diplomatic service. He tells here 
of the effort of four Balkan states to realize some- 
thing like union and order. The author follows 
closely the records and documents relating to Bal- 
kan conferences and cooperation, still believing 
that a workable alliance or entente of the Balkan 
states might well be followed by a real confedera- 
tion and the future peace of Europe be served. 


Pusiicity AND DipLoMacy WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 1896-1914. By 
Oron James Hale. Pp. 470 and index. New 
York, Appleton-Century, 1940. Price $4. 


Propaganda may be an ugly thing when in the 
service of destruction, but in the form of exact 
and prompt information it may equally be a serv- 
ant of civilization. This book illustrates by 
speeches, articles and editorials how publicity was 
deftly used, misused, or neglected during a critical 
quarter century in Europe. Naturally there are 
many parallels to the situation today, that will 
occur to the reader. The study, prepared under 
the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences of 
the University of Virginia, is not a critique of 
policies of the period, but simply of the mediums 
used by statesmen and other leaders during those 
years. 


JouRNAL AS AMBASSADOR TO GREAT BriTAIN. By 
Charles G. Dawes. Pp. 433 and index. New 
York, Macmillan, 1939. Price $5. 


Though the general desire of those years when 
we were trying to reduce armaments has now been 
succeeded by a renewed arms race, the history of 
that effort and of the Manchuria incident will 
always be interesting, especially as told by key 
men. This journal, dotted with eighty, or more, 
photographs pertinent to the text, is valuable 
source material covering much of the world scene 
from 1929 to 1932. 


A FEDERATION FOR WESTERN Europe. By Ivor 
Jennings. Pp. 200 and index. New York, 
Macmillan, 1940. Price $2.50. 


A British lawyer, author on constitutional sub- 
jects, argues here for a democratic federation to 
follow the present war. His tentative scheme 
differs in detail from any of the other similar plans 
now before the public, but in general it follows the 
system of the United States. Study of Australian 
and other federal unions serves to enrich the argu- 
ments. Of course to set in motion any such plan, 
if it can be imagined to follow present hostilities, 
the German Reich would need to be included; the 
author hopefully assumes that this could be done. 


War anp Our Latin AMERICAN TRADE Poticy. 
Pp. 35. Washington, D. C., 1939. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 















































AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS, IN WAR AND 
Peace. P. 55. Washington, D. C., 1940. Price, 
paper, 25 cents. 


Issued by the National Economic and Planning 
Association these are two of the pocket sized 
studies coming out of research in the field of 
national planning. 


Wuy Evrope Ficuts. By Walter Millis. Pp. 
269 and index. New York, William Morrow, 
1940. Price $2.50. 


Mr. Millis, for some time a writer on world 
events, and master of a popular and easy style, 
believes that this war came not for any one 
“reason” but because of many things which had 
gone before. This book traces those things that 
seem to him pertinent since 1919. 


INTERNATIONAL BounpAries. By S. Whittemore 
Boggs, Geographer, United States Department 
of State. Pp. 260 and index. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1940. Price $3.25. 


The frontier is a matter of great importance in 
international strains. Upon its position depends 
almost every aspect of national life and interna- 
tional relations. Language, local populations, 
communications, raw materials, defensibility and 
other considerations enter into its problems. The 
author of this book tells much about the original 
fixing of many boundaries—some peacefully de- 
termined, others arbitrarily drawn and leaving 
resentments But the surprising consideration 
is his statement that boundaries have functions, 
that they have a role in modern affairs and these 


problems can be adapted to modern requirements. 


Peace. By Walter 
York, Macmillan, 


Some Notes oN War AND 
Lippmann. Pp. 47. New 
1940. Price 50 cents. 


Mr. Lippmann believes that at this stage in the 
slow process of civilizing mankind perpetual peace 
cannot be organized. Yet he affirms various hope- 
ful things from his studies of recent history, 
things which may lead to a peace longer and 
therefore better than that which followed 1918. 
He sees the present anarchy as a result of the 
breakdown of centers of order and authority. 
Unlike Mr. Angell, he thinks that there will have 
to be forged in the fires of war itself the hard 
core of an enduring union under pressure of 
necessity and the mood of heroic devotion. Such 
a union is not likely to grow from the “pious 
resolutions made by exhausted survivors”. Sound 
military strategy must, he believes, be based on 
a sound political strategy in order to leave the 
world at war’s end where union and order be- 
come the inevitable next step. 


“ 


PEACEFUL CHANGE AND THE COLONIAL PROBLEM. 
By Bryce Wood. Pp. 161 and index. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Price $2. 
This study goes far beyond colonial problems, 

though they occupy the bulk of the pages. Its 
great interest lies in the fact that it points the way 
to international economic planning and the crea- 
tion of machinery for constant adjustment of dis- 
putes between nations before they become too 
bitter. 
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NEUTRALITY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Boston: World Peace Foundation, 
Price, paper, 25 cents. 


Pp. 68. 
Dec. 1939, 


This is a collection of documents, including laws, 
proclamations, orders, regulations and inter-Amer- 
ican declarations to date applicable to United 
States neutrality in the present European con- 
flicts. The documents cover the period September 
3 to December 14, 1939, and the book includes 
a map of the combat zones as proclaimed by the 
President, November 4, 1939. 


For WHat Do WE Ficut? By Norman Angell. 
Pp. 327. New York, Harpers, 1939. Price 
$2.50. 


Admitting that the victors of 1918 did not be- 
have as if the Rights of Man had been their 
chief concern, Norman Angell finds these rights 
again challenged in what he calls a great counter 
revolution. England and other democracies must 
he thinks defend these rights as basic in interna- 
tional principles. It rests with soldiers to win 
this war but civilians and not soldiers must plan 
an international order to succeed hostilities. 

Mr. Angell has nothing very new to add to his 
previous analyses, from which he quotes gen- 
erously. But if it is obvious to him just how 
European unity can ever be achieved, he fails to 
make this plain to the reader. 
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Swiss-AMERICAN Economic RExtations. By Dor- 
othy Grant Jaquelin. Pp. 295. Geneva studies, 
Volume X; Nos. 4-5. Geneva, Switzerland, 1939. 
Price (paper) 80 cents. 


Tue Frencn YELLOW Book, Diptomatic Docu- 
MENTS (1938-1939). Pp. 419. New York, Rey- 
nall and Hitchcock, 1940. Price $2.50. 


Papers relative to events preceding the opening 
of hostilities between Germany on the one hand 
and Poland, Great Britain and France on the 
other. Published by authority of the French Gov- 
ernment, the documents are limited to Franco- 
German relations for the period covered. 


NuiteE Book No. 4. Published by the German 
Foreign Office. Britain’s designs on Norway. 
Pp. 132. New York, German Library of Infor- 
mation, 1940. 


DocUMENTS ON THE EVENTS PRECEDING THE OvT- 
BREAK OF THE War. German Foreign Office. 
Pp. 550. New York, German Library of Infor- 
mation, 1940. 


NETHERLANDS ORANGE Book. Summary of the 
principal matters dealt with by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in connection with the state 
of war to November 1939, and suitable for 
publication. Pp. 31. Leyden 1940 (Columbia 
University Press, New York). Price, paper, 
75 cents. 


Tue UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE. The Labour 
Organization and the World Court in 1939. Pp. 
67. Geneva Research Centre, February, 1940. 
Price, paper, 40 cents. 
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